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Survey of the World 


At the national 
The National Election election «on the 

5th inst., the can- 
didates of the Democratic party, Gov- 
ernor Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, 
and Governor Marshall, of Indiana, were 
chosen by a great majority of the elec- 
toral votes. According to the latest re- 
turns, the result was as follows. Wilson, 
429; Roosevelt, 90; Taft, 12. There is 
some doubt, however, concerning Cali- 
fornia, where incomplete returns give 
Roosevelt only 600 more votes than are 
counted for Wilson. There are allega- 
tions of fraud, and it may be that the 
question will be taken to the courts. The 
‘gain of California’s 13- votes would in- 
crease Wilson’s total to 442 and reduce 
Roosevelt’s to 77. Idaho is for Taft by a 
narrow margin. Estimates of the popular 
vote vary, and the exact number of votes 
cast cannot at present be ascertained. 
The latest trustworthy estimate is about 
as follows: Wilson, 6,300,000; Roose- 
velt, 4,200,000; Taft, 3,500,000. It ap- 
pears that Wilson’s popular vote proba- 
bly did not exceed the vote for Bryan in 
1908, and that it is less than the com- 
bined votes of Roosevelt and Taft by 
about 1,400,000. The States voting for 
Taft were Idaho, Utah and Vermont. 
Roosevelt’s States were Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Washington, and, probably, California. 
The Democrats largely increased their 
majority in the House. In the new Con- 
gress it will be from 155 to 160. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s party had complete Congres- 
sional tickets in fourteen States and had 
nominated candidates in many districts 
elsewhere. Among the defeated are ex- 
Speaker Cannon and Mr. Longworth, 
the son-in-law of Mr. Roosevelt. 


Changes in the Senate will give control 
of that body to the Democrats. There 
may be a tie, to be broken by the Demo- 
cratic Vice-President’s casting vote, or, 
without his vote, the Democrats may 
have a majority of two. In the State of 
New York the Democratic party will 
have 137 of the 201 members of the 
Legislature. Mr. Taft’s vote in that 
State exceeded Mr. Roosevelt’s by about 
70,000. The Socialist vote, 420,000 in 
1908, was probably doubled. Mr. Berger, 
the Socialist member of the House, was 
defeated by the candidate of a fusion, It 
appears to have been decided that no one 
shall be named by the National Commit- 
tee to fill the vacancy on the Republican 
ticket caused by the death of Mr. Sher- 
man. Before the election a majority of 
the committee desired to nominate Gov- 
ernor Hadley, of Missouri. On the gth, 
in a public address, the Governor said’ 
that if Mr. Wilson should be successful 
in his administration he doubted whether 
the Republican party would “ever come 
to life again.” If Mr. Wilson should 
fail, however, he expected to see the two 
factions of the Republican party united. 
Mr. Roosevelt said he accepted the result 
“with entire good humor and content- 
ment” : 

“As for the Progressive cause, I can only 
repeat what I have already so many times 
said: The fate of the leader for the time be- 
ing is of little consequence, but the cause itself 
must in the end triumph, for its triumph is 
essential to the well being of the American 
people.” 

Mr. Taft said he sincerely hoped the 
change of economic policies in reference 
to the tariff could be made without halt- 
ing prosperity. The vote for Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Debs, he added, was a warn- 
ing that their propaganda in favor of 
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fundamental changes in our constitu- 
tional representative government has for- 
midable support. He urged Republicans 
to gather under the party standard and 
to organize again for the defense of their 
party’s principles: 


“We must make clear to the young men of 
the country, who have been weaned away 
from sound principles of government by prom- 
ise of reforms impossible of accomplishment 
by mere legislation that patriotism and com- 
mon sense require them to return to the sup- 
port of our Constitution. Without compro- 
mising our principles we must convince and 
win back former Republicans and we must 
reinforce our ranks with Constitution-loving 
Democrats. We favor every step of progress 
toward more perfect equality of opportunity 
and the ridding society of injustice. But we 
know that all progress worth making is possi- 
ble with our present form of government and 
that to sacrifice that which is of the highest 
value in our governmental structure for un- 
defined and impossible reform is the wildest 
folly. We must face the danger with a clear 
knowledge of what it is.” 


We have quoted elsewhere a part of the 
statement made by Mr. Wilson. He said: 


“The result fills me with the hope that the 
thoughtful progressive forces of the nation 
may now at last unite to give the country 
freedom of enterprise and a government re- 
leased from all corporate and private influ- 
ences, devoted to justice and progress. There 
is absolutely nothing for the honest and en- 
lightened business men of the country to fear. 
No man whose business is conducted without 
violation of the rights of free competition and 
without such private understandings and se- 
cret alliances as violate the principle of our 
law and the policy of all wholesome com- 
merce and enterprise need fear either inter- 
ference or embarrassment from the Adminis- 
tration. Our hope and purpose is now to 
bring all the free forces of the nation into 
active and intelligent co-operation and to give 
to our prosperity a freshness and spirit and 
a confidence such as it has not haa in our 
time. The responsibilities of the task are tre- 
mendous, but they are common responsibil- 
ities which all leaders of action and opinion 
‘must share. And with the confidence of the 
people behind us everything that is right is 
possible. My own ambition will be more than 
satisfied if I may be permitted to be the frank 
spokesman of the nation’s thoughtful pur- 
poses in these great matters.” 


A movement for a spe- 
Tariff Revision cial session of Congress, 

to be called in March or 
April next for a revision of the tariff, 
has the earnest support of many Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives. Im- 
mediately after the election it was advo- 
cated by Mr. Underwood, chairman of 
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the Ways and Means Committee, who 
said: 

“The Democratic party is pledged to an im- 
mediate downward revision of the tariff taxes. 
This promise must be fulfilled in order to re- 
lieve the consumers of the country from many 
unjust and burdensome customs duties. The 
customs duties are interwoven with a large 
part of the commercial and manufacturing 
business of the country. “Uncertainty as to 
what changes will be made in the customs 
taxes may delay business development. In 
my judgment, in the interest of both the con- 
sumer and the manufacturer, all uncertainty 
should be avoided by immediate action of 
Congress in an extra session called next spring 
for that purpose.” 


There has since been published the ap- 
proval of many other Democrats, altho 
some, apparently a minority, prefer to 
wait for the first regular session, recall- 
ing the fact that extra sessions for tariff 
legislation have sometimes been unfortu- 
nate for the party in power. Mr. Wil- 
son has declined to express an opinion on 
the subject. 


Four States were 
gained for woman suf- 
frage at last week’s 
election. The necessary Constitutional 
amendments were adopted in Michigan, 


Gains for 
Woman Suffrage 


‘Kansas, Arizona and Oregon. The num- 


ber of States in which women are en- 
titled to vote was thus increased to ten. 
From Washington was reported the elec- 
tion of Mrs. Josephine Preston to the 
office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. In that State the leader of 
the successful Presidential electors, rep- 
resenting the Progressive party, was 
Mrs: Helen B. Scott, of Tacoma. In 
New York, Saturday evening, the 9th, 
there was a grand torchlight parade to 
celebrate the accession of four States. 
About 20,000 women and a _ consid- 
erable number of men marched down 
Fifth avenue from Central Park to 
Union Square, where addresses were 
made. Among the speakers were the 
venerable Rev. Anna Howard Shaw and 
Mrs. Henry Villard. It is estimated that 
not less than 400,000 people saw the pro- 
cession from the sidewalks and window~. 
It had been elaborately planned and care- 
fully organized. All newspaper reports 
agree in saying that the marching women 
were treated with respect by those who 
came to see them. 











In the first public announce- 
ment made by Colonel 
Roosevelt since the election, 
given out on Monday night, he congrat- 
ulates the Progressives of the country 
and says: 


“What the Progressive party has done since 
the theft of the Republican organization by 
the Republican bosses at Chicago last June is 
literally unparalleled in the history of free 
government, worked under representative in- 
stitutions. Three months have gone by since 
some hundreds of earnest men and women 
gathered to found the new Progressive party. 

“Without much money, without any organi- 
zation, against the wealth of the country, 
against the entire organized political ability of 
the country, against the bitter hostility of 90 
per cent. of the press of the country, against 
the furious opposition of every upholder of 
special privilege, whether in politics or in bus- 
iness, and with the channels of information to 
the public largely choked—the Progressive 
party has polled between four and four and 
one-half million votes; has hopelessly beaten 
one of the old parties, both in the Electoral 
College and in the popular vote; has carried 
several of the important States in the Union, 
and has taken second place in the Nation, and 
either first or second place in some thirty- 
seven of the forty-eight States. 

“During the campaign I said repeatedly that 
this was in no shape or way a one-man move- 
ment, but a movement for great principles—a 
movement which has sprung, as all healthy 
movements in our democracy must spring, 
from the heart and conscience of the people 
themselves. This truth must be kept steadily 
before the minds of all of us. The Pro- 
gressive party has come to stay. If either of 
the old parties will endeavor to put into legis- 
lation any one of our planks it can count upon 
our hearty support in so doing; but we will 
not rest contented until the entire platform is 
enacted into law and becomes part of our po- 
litical system, national and State. 


“T am proud indeed that the great, good for- 
tune has been mine to fight shoulder to shoul- 
der with the men and women who, in the 
ranks and in various positions of leadership, 
have waged this great battle for social and 
industrial justice. So far from being over, 
the battle has just begun. We will not rest 
content until every feature of the Progressive 
program has been put into effect; and when 
this has been done, unquestionably there will 
have opened to us new avenues, along which 
it will still be a duty to work for the moral 
and economic betterment of our people.” 


Roosevelt’s 
Statement 


McManigal’s A" inquiry concerning the 
Testimony destruction of the Los An- 

geles Times building, in 
which twenty-one persons were killed, 
led to the arrest of certain persons, One 
of these, Ortie E. McManigal, made a 
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long confession: to Detective William J. 
Burns, and to this confession was due 
the successful prosecution of the two 
McNamaras, who are now in prison. 
For some time past forty-five labor 
union leaders have been on trial at In- 
dianapolis upon indictments charging 
that they, or several of them, planned the 
Los Angeles explosion and about one 
hundred similar attacks upon life. and 
property, using the funds of the Iron- 
workers’ Union to pay those who did the 
foul work. At this trial, on the gth, 
McManigal, as a witness for the prosecu- 
tion, began to tell his story. He was in- 
duced, he said, to make his first attack 
upon a structure by Herbert S. Hockin, 
now secretary-treasurer of the union, 
who threatened to prevent him (by a 
union boycott) from earning a living if 
he should refuse to do the job. This 
was in 1907, and he received $75. Con- 
tinuing his testimony he gave the history 
of his connection with many explosions 
in various parts-of the country, showing 
how he procured the dynamite and trans- 
ported it, who employed him, and how 
much pay he received. The confession 
implicates Hockin and other officers of 
the union, and McManigal, before he 
leaves the witness stand, it is expected, 
will give an account of nearly one hun- 
dred explosions, bringing the record 
down to the destruction of the Times 
building in Los Angeles. 


Last week was a comparatively 
Mexico quiet and encouraging one for 

the Madero Government. At 
the beginning there was revolutionary 
disturbance in the States of Vera Cruz 
and Oaxaca, but the rebels surrendered a 
few days later. There were battles with 
the Zapatists within a few miles of 
Cuernavaca. General Blanquet com- 
manded the Government’s forces. On 
the 8th, after four days’ fighting, the 
Zapatists were routed. They fled to the 
mountains, leaving more than one hun- 
dred dead on the field. In the north, sev- 
eral railway bridges south of Juarez and 
near the city of Chihuahua were wrecked 
by Orozco’s men. The Government de- 
nies that thirty-eight of his followers 
were recently put to death near Saltillo. 
It was reported at Washington that Ma- 
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dero would rot permit the execution of 
General Felix Diaz. The hurricane that 
wrecked Acapulco caused much loss on 
a long line of coast. In Acapulco 150 
persons were killed. Four small towns 
in Guatemala were ruined. A steamship 
went down near Mazatlan, with eighteen 
of those on board. It is said that 1,000 
lives were lost between Mazatlan and 
Panama. The election of Governor Wil- 
son and the defeat of Mr. Roosevelt are 
regarded with satisfaction by the Gov- 
ernment, which believes that the new 
President’s policy with respect to Mexico 
will be like Mr. Taft’s. The Foreign 
Minister says: 

“The Government of Mexico views with 
genuine satisfaction the results of the Presi- 
dential election, and feels assured that the 
newly chosen President will prove another 
such friend of Mexico as Mr. Taft unmis- 
takably has been. Mr. Wilson’s poise and his 
high reputation as an author of works on the 
theory of government and political economy 
augur well for the future relations between 
the United States and Mexico.” 


At the recent election if 
Cuba all the’ provinces 
were carried by the .Con- 
servatives. General Menocal, the suc- 
cessful candidate for President, says 
there must be radical changes in the 
tariff, to reduce the high cost of living. 
Before his inauguration, which will take 
place in May, he will visit the United 
States. The leaders of the Liberal party, 
whose candidate was Dr, Zayas (now 
Vice-President), have decided to con- 
vene the Liberal Assembly on the 23d 
inst., in order that steps may be taken for 
disputing the legality of General Meno- 
cal’s election. It is reported that the 
Liberal members of the House may block 
legislation by refusing to attend sessions, 
thus preventing a quorum.——At the 
election in Porto Rico, on the sth, all of 
the seven electoral districts were carried 
by the Unionists. Luis Munoz Rivera 
was re-elected Resident Commissioner at 
Washington. In Santo Domingo, the 
rebels, last week, besieged Monte Christi 
and surrounded Puerto Plata. They 
were warned by the United States gun- 
boat “Wheeling” that they must not mo- 
lest the custom houses or the property 
of foreign residents. The commissioners 


The Islands 
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sent from Washington, together with 
representatives of the local Government, 
are to have a conference with Horatio 
Vasquez, the revolutionist leader. 


General Jose Valla- 
Central America dares, who for some 
years past has _pro- 


moted revolutionary uprisings in Hon- 
duras, was killed, on the 7th, by Govern- 
ment troops near Ojojona, his native 
town. At the head of 400 men he had 
set out to capture the capital. In the 
first skirmish with the Government 
forces he was shot, and the uprising 
ended with his death. He hated Ameri- 
cans. Two or three years ago he was 
in command at the port of Amapala 
when the new United States Minister, 
Mr. McCreery, arrived there, and he 
was directed by President Davila to re- 
ceive the Minister with the customary 
honors. His reply was that he would 
not honor “any of Taft’s and Knox’s 
dogs.” Having been deposed, he became 
a rebel. Forces were landed from 
American, British and German ships, as 
he had threatened to kill all foreigners. 
He surrendered and was exiled. Last 
March he entered Honduras from Salva- 
dor with a considerable number of fol- 
lowers, but was defeated. .In the moun- 
tains, to which he fled, he met General 
Soto and killed him, Last week he be- 
gan another attack upon the Govern- 
ment.——Rear-Admiral Southerland is 
still receiving letters from prominent 
Nicaraguans, expressing their gratitude 
to the United States and commending 
the marines who were landed during the 
recent rebellion. General Mena has not 
yet been released. It was at his own re- 
quest that, after his surrender, he was 
taken to Panama on an American ship. 
——At a meeting of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, last week, the 
committee on foreign commerce by 
unanimous vote made an adverse report 
upon Lewis Nixon’s resolution express- 
ing approval of President Taft’s asser- 
tion that remission of Panama Canal 
tolls on American ships is not forbidden 
by treaty. Action upon the report was 
deferred——In an article published last 
week, Mr. Stimson, Secretary of War, 
argues that the United States has a right, 
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under treaties, to fortify the canal and 
that national expediency requires forti- 
fications——There is great activity in 
European shipyards, owing mainly to the 
approaching opening of the canal. The 
two leading German steamship compa- 
nies have thirty-one ships under con- 
struction. 


Speaking at a dinner 
South America given in his honor by the 

Pan-American Union in 
Washington, last week, Dr. Manuel de 
Oliviera Lima, of Brazil, said that the 
South American countries, while they ap- 
preciated the protection of the power of 
the United States; did not regard our 
Monroe Doctrine with favor, because 
they resented our assumption of the 
power of a protectorate. He suggested 
as a substitute a league or agreement of 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere 
to oppose encroachment by Europe. He 
has been lecturing upon international 
politics in several of our universities. 
——It is expected that Colonel Gorgas, 
head of the Panama Canal Zone’s De- 
partment of Sanitation, will go to Guaya- 
quil, sometimes called “the pest hole of 
the Pacific,” to make an investigation 
there and to advise with Ecuador’s Gov- 
ernment concerning the sanitary im- 
provement of the port. Diplomatic 
relations between Chili and Peru, it is 
said, will soon be resumed. Warships 
have been sent to Punta Arenas, where 
the Chilian garrison is in revolt. 
Stuart J. Fuller, United States consul at 
Iquitos, has completed his inquiry in the 
Putumayo rubber district and is on his 
way to Washington. The British Gov- 
ernment seeks the extradition from Bar- 
bados of Andre O’Donnell, a Peruvian 
indicted there for the murder of natives 
in Putumayo.—It is reported that the 
Farquahar syndicate, which owns rail- 
ways in Argentina and Brazil, has opened 
negotiations with Uruguay for the pur- 
chase of the State railways in that coun- 
try, and intends to build additional roads. 
Uruguay’s new Government Insurance 
Bank, in the five months ending with 
July, issued insurance as follows: Fire, 
$14,129,560; life, $10,600,000; accident, 
$1,549,513. The business is growing, 
and the losses thus far have been far be- 
low the premiums received. 
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Salonika On Thursday, November 


the _ commandant of 
, 

ee wn Salonika and _ representa- 
tives of Tahsin Pasha, commander ° 


of the Turkish army, came to the 
Greek headquarters with the consuls 
of England, Germany, France and 
Austria to submit proposals for the 
capitulation of the army. They asked 
that the army, while engaging to remain 
neutral until the end of the war, should 
be allowed to retain their arms. The 
Crown Prince of Greece fefused any 
concession, but that their arms should 
be returned to them at the end of the 
war, and gave them until 6 o’clock next 
morning to reply. At 5 o’clock the com- 
mandant again appeared, ready to agree 
to the surrender of arms, except 5,009 
rifles destined for the instruction of re- 
cruits. The Crown Prince insisted that 
the surrender of all arms, except the 
swords of the officers, was a necessary 
condition, but extended the time for 
two hours. When that limit had ex- 
pired he ordered the Greek troops to ad- 
vance, and they had drawn near to the 
Turkish outposts at half past four in the 
afternoon, when Tahsin Pasha sent a 
letter agreeing to the surrender on the 
terms imposed. The Turkish garrison 
of Salonika numbers 25,000, which, add- 
ed to the 42,000 prisoners of war already 
in their hands, puts a heavy burden 
upon the Greeks. Crown Prince Con- 
stantine entered Salonika on November 
10 at the head of his army and marched 
direct to the church of St. Sophia. 


The Turks were 
The Rout of the Turks not able to make 

a stand at 
Tchorlu and Sarai, but were driven back 
to Tchataldja, the last line of defense 
outside Constantinople. The newspaper 
correspondents with the Turkish army 
give harrowing accounts of the suffering 
of the starving and wounded soldiers on 
the retreat. Left upon the firing line 
with neither ammunition nor food, they 
held their posts as long as they could, 
then stoically trudged back toward Con- 
stantinople in the mud and rain without 
order or orders, leaving some 40,000 of 
their number upon the field. The troops 
were undisciplined and _ underofficered, 
and the commissary and hospital service 
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broke down completely. One correspond- 
ent relates that during the decisive battle 
of Lule-Burgas, October 30, Abdullah 
Pasha with his staff stood upon an ancient 
burial mound about fifty feet high over- 
looking the field, but was entirely with- 
out communication with the four army 
corps, extending over a frontage of 25 
miles, which he was supposed to direct. 
There was no telegraph, telephone or 
wireless apparatus, and during the whole 
day only one orderly rode up with mes- 
sages. Weare reminded that during the 
Manchurian war General Oyama was 20 
miles behind the firing line, but was in 
constant touch by telegraph and tele- 
phone with every regiment and battery of 
the Japanese army. Abdullah Pasha and 
his staff would have spent the following 
night without food if one of the newspa- 
per men had not shared his stores with 
them and. brought a kettle of hot cocoa 
to the house where they slept. During 
the retreat 120 guns were abandoned. 
Many of the Turkish officers proved to 
be cowardly or disobedient. Fifty of 
them have been condemned to death, and 
Nazim Pasha shot three with his own re- 
volver in an outburst of rage at their 
cowardice. Besides the advantage of bet- 
ter marksmanship and ammunition serv- 
ice the Bulgarians are said to possess bet- 
ter guns. The Creusot guns of French 
model are superior tc the German 
Krupps. Some experts go so far as to 
say that the lesson of the war will compel 
the German army to discard its present 
equipment and military methods. The 
rout of the Turkish right was most com- 
plete, and when forced back from Is- 
trandja it did not rally until it reached 
the shelter of the forests about Lake Der- 
kos (see map in last week’s INDEPEND- 
ENT). Here the fighting is now most 
lively, for if the Bulgars following the 
coast of the Black Sea to the East can 
gain Derkos they will be able to outflank 
the Tchataldja lines and reach Constan- 
tinople, A chain of forts upon hills sev- 
eral hundred feet high stretches across 
the peninsula from Derkos to Tchataldja, 
near the Sea of Marmora, a distance of 
about 15 miles. This line of defense, 25 
miles to the west of Constantinople, has 
been thought to be impregnable, but the 
Bulgars are now putting its reputation 
to a more severe test than it has ever suf- 
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fered before. Cholera is said to have 
broken out among the soldiers and people 
of Constantinople. The Government has 
ordered the disarmament of all classes of 
the population in order to prevent a mas- 
sacre of the Christians by the infuriated 
Mohammedans in case the city is lost. 
—tThe Bulgars have reduced two of 
the leading forts about Adrianople and 
the food supply is so short that the city 
must soon surrender. The position of 
Great Britain was stated plainly by Pre- 
mier Asquith at the Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet at the Guildhall Saturday night. 
The following passages indicate its 
tenor : 


“In these anxious times it is satisfactory to 
be able to announce that the relations of Eng- 
land with the other Powers, without a single 
exception, were never more friendly and cor- 
dial. 

“The great Powers are working together 
with a closeness of touch and a frankness and 
freedom of communication and discussion 
which is remarkable and which may seem al- 
most unintelligble to those who believe that 
because for certain purposes the Powers have 
been and are ranged in different groups they 
must therefore in a time of a European crisis 
be arrayed in opposite camps. 

“As a result of the victories of the Balkan 
allies the map of Europe must be recast and 
the Powers are unanimous that the victors 
must not be robbed of the fruits of the war 
that has cost them so much. 

“T purposely refrain at this time from even 
indicating in a general way.the points, some 
of them full of difficulty, which must inevit- 
ably emerge for solution, but so long as the 
state of belligerency continues this govern- 
ment, as far as its influence goes, will depre- 
cate the raising and pressing of isolated ques- 
tions which if handled separately and at once 
may lead to irreconcilable divergencies, but 
which if dealt with trom the wider viewpoint 
of a general settlement may assume a different 
and more tractable aspect.” 


The Ottoman 
representatives at 
the European 
capitals on November 5 presented the 
following note: 

“The Ottoman Government requests the 
great Powers to undertake collective media- 
tion with a view to the immediate cessation of 
hostilities and the determination of conditions 
of peace.” 

Since the Powers have collectively and 
individually guaranteed the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire in many treaties 
during the last hundred years, and since 
they as well as Turkey are pledged to 


Turkey Sues for Peace 
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proffer their good offices in such. an 
emergency by The Hague conventions, 
the request of the Ottoman Government 
is not unreasonable. Nevertheless, none 
of the Powers is willing to come forward 
to act as intermediary at ‘this juncture, 
and they cannot agree upon any form of 
joint action. The French Premier, M. 
Raymond Poincaré, has been most ener- 
getic in his efforts to bring about such an 
agreement, but so far without success. 
He has asked the Powers to express a 
willingness to concede to the Balkan 
states the country conquered by their 
arms and to declare their disinterested- 
ness and lack of territorial ambitions for 
themselves. This formula failed to gain 
the adhesion of the Powers, on account, 
it is said, of the opposition of Austria. 
But even Count Berchtold, the Austrian 
Foreign Minister, has publicly conceded 
the right of the allies to extend their 
boundaries, tho he refuses to allow Ser- 
via access to the Adriatic. If anything 
is done to stop it it must be done quickly, 
for the Serbs and Montenegrins have 
joined forces south of Skutari and are 
marching on Durazzo, which probably 
will soon be in their hands. Dibra has 
been taken by the Serbs after severe 
fighting, and Monastir is being attacked 
6n the north by the Serbs and on the 
south by the Greeks. 


Now that the victory of 
the Balkan allies is prac- 
tically inevitable attention 
is directed toward the question of the 
fate of European Turkey. At the out- 
break of the war the Great Powers 
united in a warning to the Balkan 
States that under no circumstances would 
they be allowed to extend their territory 
at the expense of Turkey, but the success 
of the allies has been so swift and de- 
cided that the Powers have altogether 
abandoned the expectation of reestab- 
lishing the status quo. Doubtless the 
Balkan allies had a definite understand- 
ing: as to the division of the spoils, but 
that is still a secret and their designs can 
only be surmised. It does not appear 
that the holding of Constantinople enters 
into their plans, tho they doubtless hope 
to see the four kings make a triumphal 
entry into the ancient capital of the By- 
zanting and Ottoman empires. Bulgaria 
has already possession of the territory 


The Partition 
of Turkey 
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she desires with the exception of Adri- 
anople, now practically within her grasp. 
If the Ottoman Government is to retain 
any part of its European possessions’ it 
will probably be Constantinople and the 
tip of the Balkan peninsula east of a line 
drawn from Midia to Rodosto. This is 
almost the only part of European Tur- 
key where the Turkish population is in 
the - majority. Bulgaria will doubtless 
claim the Atgean coast from Rodosto to 
Seres, if not to Salonika. Even then the 
area of Greater Bulgaria would be less 
than Russia procured for her in 1878 by 
the treaty of San Stefano before it was 
revised by the Congress of. Berlin. 
Greece will lay claim to the country she 
has now gained as far north as Salonika 
and Veria. Montenegro will want a bit 
of northern Albania, including Skutari, 
which she has not yet succeeded in cap- 
turing. So far the demands of the allies 
will meet with no opposition from the 
Great Powers, but the question of what 
shall be done with the rest of Macedonia 
and Albania is not so easily disposed of. 
Servia’s great ambition is for a strip of 
the Adriatic coast, and here she comes 
into conflict with Austria and Italy, both 
of which have long had aspirations in the 
same direction. The Servian Premier 
announces that Servia wants three Adri- 
atic ports, San Giovanni di Medua, Ales- 
sio and Durazzo, all of which belonged 
to Old Servia. Austria and Italy are de- 
termined that Servia be excluded from 
the Adriatic and that Albania become 
autonomous or a Turkish province, with 
a Christian governor. The Prince of 
the Abruzzi, cousin of the King of Italy, 
is suggested as the ruler of Albania. 
There is no objection on the part of Aus- 
tria to Servia’s securing an Aigean sea- 
port, even Salonika, but this will not sat- 
isfy Servia, and perhaps would not be 
allowed by her allies. The Austrian de- 
mands also include a permanent custom 
and commercial union with Servia and 
Montenegro. This, however, will not 
readily be granted, because it is feared 
that it will lead ultimately to annexation 
by the Austrian Empire, as in the case 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. As it now 
stands the Balkan States are favored by 
the Triple Entente of Russia, France 
and Great Britain and opposed by the 
Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and 
Italy. 
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BELONG to a railroad family. My 
father before me was a railroad 
man. I have five brothers and three 

brothers-in-law in the railrpad business. 
[ was brought up with railroad ideas all 
about me; railroading was the big busi- 
ness of the place where I was born and 
went to school, and the boys played at 
railroading. So, of course, when I was 
still very small I knew, or thought I 
knew a lot about railroading, and it was 
the hight of my ambition to become a 
locomotive engineer. 

Locomotive engineers are often called 
the aristocracy of labor, and they deserve 
the title because they are the most intelli- 
gent and trustworthy, amd they. have 
great responsibilities on them. They 
must be good men, and they are good 
men. 

But it is not so easy to become an en- 
gineer. You do not get such a place 
merely by wishing for it. I had to start 
in at the bottom and I was late in doing 
that. I was twenty-one years of age be- 
fore I made a beginning, for I was the 
voungest of ten—four sisters—and one 
thing and another delayed me. Father 
was braking twenty-four years before 
ever he got up to be engineer. 

[ began on the Boston & Albany line, 
braking on gravel trains. One season I 
laid track, which is heavy work—hand- 
ling rails and ties and spiking rails. 
Then I put in four years in the yard at 
Rensselaer—switching, in charge of 
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seven men. I had io switch the cars and 
sort them and get them on the right 
tracks. And I had to pull all my own 
pins, going between the cars to do it. 
Thirty years ago there were no automatic 
couplings. A man had to run in and 
drop the coupling pin in place when the 
cars bumped together, and if he slipped 
something happened to him. 

I was with the Boston & Albany for 
thirteen years doing all sorts of things, 
toward the last mostly braking and run- 
ning as train conductor. Then I made up 
my mind that I would get a job with 
New York Central as fireman, leading up 
to engineer, and at last I did. 

I put in eleven years firing on the New 
York Central, freight and passenger, and 
then came my promotion—the ‘place I 
had been after all the time, the one it had 
been my ambition to fill. I was made an 
engineer, but even at that I was not at 
the top of the tree, because the old en- 
gineers have the preference. It is only 
fair that the men longest in service 
should be best looked after. 

There are slack seasons in railroading 
as in other businesses, and that leaves 
roads with more engineers than they 
need. So some engineers have to go 
firemen and take firemen’s pay. Natu- 
rally it’s the old hands who are kept in 
their places. But the men who go fire- 
men don’t lose their seniority. They just 
have patience and bide their time, and 
presently when slack season comes again 
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they stay engineers and it is the ones 
younger in the service who have to take 
firemen’s places for a spell. 

Even at its best the engineer’s job has 
its troubles. One who never tried it can’t 
understand the wear and tear there is on 
a man’s system when he’s on an engine 
flying along at maybe seventy: miles an 
hour with two or three hundred passen- 
gers behind him, and he knows that any 
moment he and his engine and the passen- 
gers and train may land in Kingdom 
Come. 

What from? Why, from anything— 
something unforeseen—something no one 
could have thought of. Of course there’s 
inspection—good careful inspection. But 
accidents can happen in spite of that. 
Maybe a rock on the track, maybe a land- 
slide, maybe a softened roadbed in the 
spring, maybe slipping rails, maybe 
something wrong with signals that let 
you smash into another train, maybe a 
wagon at a crossing, maybe something 
wrong with engine or one of the cars. 

Everything was inspected and the loco- 
motive and train were all right when you 
started, but who is to tell that something 
won’t come loose while you are going? 
No matter how careful you are, such 
things will happen at times. Once after 
running ten minutes the forward spring 
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hanger worked loose. It had been all 
right at inspection. I managed to stop 
her without a bad break-up, but I’ve had 
accidents. 

My left leg is no longer straight and 
I’m a little iame. That comes from a 
smash-up in 1902, when I lay for an hour 
and forty-five minutes with both my legs 
crushed under the boiler, my back almost 
broken against the seat, my head down in 
a ditch, and the steam scalding me. 

The boys thought I was done for then, 
and I thought 1 was done for, too, at 
first. But- finding I didn’t die at once, I 
kept my head and made a try for life. I 
managed to get a handkerchief out of my 
back pocket and stuff it in my mouth to 
keep me from inhaling the steam and 


‘cooking my lungs. The boys were so ex- 


cited that they couldn’t do things right, 
and after a time when I was able to take 
the handkerchief out of the way I told 
them what to do and they got the boiler 
lifted and me out. Things might have 
been much worse, for this was a con- 
struction train and no lives lost. Suppos- 
ing it had been a passenger train? 

I lay a year in the hospital before I 
was able to go back to work again. Yet 
I’m almost as good as ever. 

Once I was rolled between two trains. 
I was braking from the top on one train 
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ONE OF THE 
It pulls the 


maximum hight, 
stroke; 


15 feet; extreme width, 
and started to climb down the side when 
we came to where another train was 
standing and, there wasn’t room between 
them. All the time in passing I was 


rolled round and round between the two, 
and them holding me so tight that I 


couldn’t fall. When we passed the stand- 
ing train I dropped to my feet and I 
wasn’t hurt a bit. The trains had a sort 
of joke on me. But while I was between 
them I didn’t see the joke. I thought it 
was good-bye. 

Another time when I was on top of a 
train and had to set the hand brakes in a 
hurry, both my feet slipped from under 
me because of the ice, and I’d have fallen 


off the car, but I just happened to strad-_ 


dle the break-head and that kept me up. 
When the boys saw me fall they thought 
| was a goner sure. 

Another time I got down off a car to 
make a coupling and the bumper was 
missing off the moving car, and it looked 
like I’d be crushed between the two, but 
I put out both hands against the moving 
car and shoved with all my might against 
the standing car and got her going, and 
then I was able to step out safe. 

Another time my train broke in three 
pieces and ran three miles that way be- 
fore they got her braked down. Yet no 
harm was done. I don’t know how it 
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Twentieth Century Limited, making a run of eighteen hours between New York and Chicago. 
Weight in working order (with tender) is 422,000 pounds; 


length of engine and tender is over 77 feet; 


1o feet 5 inches; size of cylinders, 23% inches diameter, 26 inches 
diameter of driving wheels, 79 ‘inches; steam pressure, 200 pounds. 


happened; most likely the coupling pins 
were smashed. Take it on the whole, 
tho, I’ve come out very well considering 
all the years I’ve been in railroad busi- 
ness. I have all my‘fingers yet, and two 
good eyes, and I have my strength, and 
my game leg is not so bad. Lots of the 
boys got it worse than me. My eldest 
brother had his leg so badly crushed in 
an accident that the doctors had to take 
it off, and he died under the operation. 

Railroading now isn’t as bad as it was 
thirty year’S ago. The roadbed is better, 
the locomotives are better, the signals are 
better, the new appliances in a locomotive 
make the engineer’s duty easier. He can 
do things more surely and quickly. And 
the new rule allowing the engineer to 
wear goggles to protect his eyes from fly- 
ing dirt—that’s the best of all. 

We cut down the accidents; no doubt 
about that. There are not nearly as 
many today as there were twenty or 
thirty. years ago, in proportion to the 
trains running. But even at the best and 
with all the care taken and all the safety 
appliances, railroading is a risky business 
like going to sea in a fishing smack. 

And some men get careless, even reck- 
less. A few of the young fellows make 
sport of the danger. You see them in the 
yard jumping on the running boards of 
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moving engines, going in between mov- 
ing cars sometimes, showing off how 
smart they can be and not be caught— 
and railroading is no business for a 
Smart Aleck. Sooner or later such a 
fellow gets snapped—maybe ground up. 

A man to be a good engineer must be 
without fear, but without recklessness, 
too. He must avoid danger if he can, 
but if he has to face it he must be cool 
and steady and quick. He must not 
worry. 

Americans are high strung, and some 
might think that that puts them out of 
line for the engineer’s job—makes them 
too nervous. But they’re the best in the 
world. They’re steadier and cooler and 
hold their nerve better when the real 
danger comes. Give me an American 
every time: Most of us engineers on the 
Central here are Americans. Some have 
foreign parents, but they were born in 
this country. 

Wages are pretty good. They average 
from $175 to $200 a month, and the hours 
are so that a man can have a good deal of 
time with his family. Now and then he 
is sixteen hours on duty, but afterwards 


he lays off for thirty-six hours, maybe. 
And the sixteen hour stretches don’t 


come often. You can’t make an eight 
hour day in this business. It has been 
tried and it can’t be done. A man on 
this division has, say, the run to Albany, 
and then must wait for two or three 
hours before bringing his train back 
again. I don’t think that a sixteen 
hour stretch is dangerous. It is exhaust- 
ing, of course, but men can stand it. If 
a man fell unconscious in his cab the 
fireman would step in his place till he re- 
covered or till they got another engineer. 
I never heard of such a case, tho, and I 
never heard of an engineer going crazy 
while he was on duty. I guess that 
those things only happen in books. 

On the passenger trains now they have 
two engineers, so that if one does fall 
down there’s the other. Both get the 
same pay. 

The engineer doesn’t need to be a’ 
young man. One might think that a 
young man would be quicker. But the 
old experienced man does the right thing 
instantly without thinking at all. He has 
grown to be a part of the engine. His 
mind runs the engine just as it runs his 
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body. An engineer must retire when he is 
seventy years of age, and then he gets a 
pension. But I have knownmenof seventy 
years just as steady and keen as any of 
the young fellows; just as reliable, too. 
They quit because of the rule, not be- 
cause they are not fit for the duty. I 
fired for a veteran like that one time—a 
fine man. He retired on a pension a 
while ago, but kas plenty of life in him, 
and I guess is enjoying the holidays. 

It doesn’t make any difference whether 
a man runs a freight or a passenger loco- 
motive, If he is a real engineer he can 
run anything in the yard. Supposing 
something happens to the engine of a 
passenger train and there is a freight 
train close by. The passenger engine is 
taken off, the freight engine put on, and. 
away goes the passenger train about its 
business. - Passenger trains have first 
rights on the tracks, then fast freights. 


.Extra freights have no rights on the 


tracks at all, except when the others are 
not using them. Extra freights have to 
run in between, and then get on sidings 
when fast freights or passengers come 
along. I’ve run all kinds. 

The new engines are great—these 
superheaters. They’re powerful and they 
save coal and water. I’m not afraid of the 
new electrics. Maybe they’ll run out the 
steam locomotives. Some say they’re not 
strong enough for heavy loads. But I 
don’t think there’s anything in that, be- 
cause it is easy enough to build them 
more powerful. The heaviest load a 
steam engine on our road pulls now is 
about 5,000,000 pounds, an eighty car 
train of fifty ton cars. Grades are good 
abeut here. The heaviest pull on this 
division is between Albany and West Al- 
bany, where there is a rise of ninty-five 
feet to the mile. One engine can’t pull 
an eighty car train up that grade. It 
takes two. As to the petroleum engines, : 
I know nothing about them. I hear that 
they are used in the mountains, where the 
line runs over a lot of trestling, because 
steam locomotives throw sparks which 
may set a fire. We never used a pe- 
troleum engine on this line. 

It won’t make any difference to en- 
gineers if the electric engine drives the 
others out. The same engineers will re- 
main, with the older men having the 
preference. All we'll have to do will be 
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to learn how to run the electric engine, 
and that isn’t such a hard job. 

I made a mistake when [ set my ambi- 
tion on being an engineer. I can see that 
now. I got on the wrong end of the car. 
Railroad passenger conductor—that’s the 
better job. If 1 had it to do over again 
that’s what I’d go for. But even at that 
engineering isn’t bad. It gives good pay 
and steady work, and most of us live at 
our terminal points, so that we can go 
home at the end of our runs, and if some- 
thing happens so that we can’t get home 
we have these Y. M. C. A. Railroad 
Branches now, and they help a_ lot. 
There’s the reading room and the game 
room, and you meet good company, and 
a fellow can get a good meal or a bed. 
-In the old days we did not have such 
rooms and there used to be a lot of drink- 
ing. But no drinking now. No sir, an 
engineer has to cut out all booze. 

In regard to home life, engineers are. 
much like other men. We’re married 
and we stay married—no Reno for us. 
There is an average of six children to the 
family among the railroad men that I 
know. 

We are great for having family jollifi- 
cations; take the wife and kids and all 
go to a picnic maybe. Railroading is 
hard work, and when a railroad man gets 
home and has had a good wash and a 
meal he feels like enjoying himself with 
his wife and family. Other women don’t 
bother him at all. He has no time to 
think about them. 

I’m different from most of the other 
engineers, for I have a farm. My boys 
run it. I have three boys—one twenty- 
two years of age, one twenty and another 
sixteen. We have one hundred and 
twenty acres of land, twenty head of 
good cattle, thirty-five pigs, five horses, 
two hundred chickens, turkeys, guinea 
hens, and about twenty ducks and geese. 
We raise pretty nearly everything, and 
the boys do the work, except when 
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they’re getting the crops in, when I take 
two weeks off and help them. My eldest 
boy has been through agricultural college, 
and he knows all about farming. We 
made $3,000 clear on our farm last year. 
After all, farming is the best business 
there is. A man is his own boss when he 
owns a farm and stock. We raise pretty 
nearly everything we need—and that of 
the best. And what we don’t raise we 
can buy at the store by exchange. 

In two years I'll be seventy, and must 
retire on a pension, and there’s the farm 
ready for me. Plenty to do when I feel 
like work, but if I want a day off that’s 
my privilege. 

My farm is near Rensselaer, where I 
was born. Rensselaer is the greatest rail- 
road town in the State ; that is, in propor- 
tion to its size it has the greatest num- 
ber of railroad men living in it. Most of 
them live in detached houses with gar- 
dens. They’re the greatest fellows in the 
world for trying to raise fruit and vege- 
tables and flowers, and some of them 
make a pretty good fist of it. 

Passenger engineers have the best of it 
in regard to home life. Their runs are 
more regular and hours shorter than 
those of the “freighters.” 

As to getting up in the world, an en- 
gineer has about as good a chance as an- 
other. I’ve seen quite a few go up from 
the motive power department. As many 
engineers as conductors make the climb. 

There are grievances about pay and 
hours. But there won’t be any strike, no 
chance of it. The matter is all in the 
hands of the arbitration commission, and 
whatever they agree on will bind us. 
We're a pretty quiet set in the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. There 
are about twenty-seven thousand of us in 
the country, and the general sentiment is 
strong against unnecessary strikes. As 
to the company we feel that it is doing 
the right thing as far as it or any other 
company can. 


New York City. 
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OTHING in our political history 
quite parallels the comparative 
suddenness with which the Pres- 

ident-elect has vaulted into the office of 
Chief Executive. We had grown accus- 
tomed to regard the office as within the 
reach of only the most experienced poli- 
ticians. It is true that Mr. Cleveland’s 
elevation to the Presidency was in some 
ways out of the accepted routine. While 
he was advanced from the Governorship 
of New York direct to the White House, 
he had nevertheless long been active in 
State and municipal politics. But for a 
“schoolmaster,” as former Governor 
Griggs contemptuously dubbed Mr. Wil- 
son when the latter ran for Governor of 
New Jersey, fairly to leap into the Presi- 
dency before having been in the political 
arena for three years, is something 
unique. The phenomenon suggests an 
analysis of the personal qualities and the 
varied experiences of the man who has 
achieved this distinction. Four distinct 
elements that have gone to his making 
may be readily recounted—inheritance, 
early social environment, scholarly pur- 
suits, and political apprenticeship. Of 
these the first in order is ancestry, with 
its endowment of entailed characteris- 
tics. 

A dominant seriousness of purpose 
was certainly a very notable parental 
legacy handed down from father to son. 
Certainly nothing has ever been more 
alien to the Wilson blood than lightness 
or shallowness of aim. A grim earnest- 
ness of endeavor has always persisted in 
the activities of the President-elect ; and 
those who knew his father but slightly 
could not fail to discover the habitual 
bent reiterated in the daily habit of the 
son. To but “festoon the outward porch 
of things” was never a temptation to 
Woodrow Wilson. The role of idler, 
trifler, amateur, was an impossible one 
for him to essay. It is perhaps fruitless 
to.try to apprehend this lineal inheritance 
more completely. It was and is the basic 


stuff and core of Mr. Wilson’s personal- 
ity. One so constituted may be mis- 
taken, but he cannot be insincere. He 
may err, but it will not be because he is 
not striving mightily for what he consid- 
ers the right way. Nor is this temper of 
mind inconsistent with relaxation; but 
the relaxation is purposeful. There is no 
overlap between the zone of striving and 
the zone of recreating energy for con- 
tinued striving. More than any one 
else, perhaps, Governor Wilson, if he 
gave the matter thought. and if he per- 
mitted himself the disclosure of his in- 
trospection, would ascribe to his ancestry, 
and particularly to his father, the charac- 
teristic traits that have molded his own 
life activities. 

Second, among the elements which 
have blended in his personality, is the 
impress of his early Southern residence 
and associations. In some external par- 
ticulars these are not so conspicuous as 
they were in the Woodrow Wilson of 
twenty years ago. But at heart they per- 
sist. Had an untoward fortune immured 
him in a backward rural community, par- 
ticularly in some parts of the Southern 
States, he might be, to all appearances, 
the counterpart of many a Southerner 
of the old school. A certain old-world 
deference of manner with a certain old- 
world pride of bearing and demeanor are 
native to this type. So, too, is a quick, 
native resentment upon slightest sus- 
picion of intended double dealing, a feel- 
ing as quickly dispelled and atoned for 
if once convinced of error. They enter- 
tain a generous and sometimes almost 
a naive presumption in favor of the sin- 
cerity and worth of a new or untried 
acquaintance. In the finest type there 
is a real guilelessness, which might pass 
for credulity in the more wary and dis- 
trustful strata of artificial and cosmo- 
politan society. But in reality this nat- 
ural bent of disposition is one of the fine 
flowers which a busy, thriving age hard- 
ly suffers to flourish. And its concomi- 
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tants of openness, frankness, heartiness, 
good comradeship and large discourse 
are more than an offset for the small 
economies on which men pride them- 
selves who are submerged by the de- 
vouring rush and hurry of the age. The 
traditional “‘visitor from Mars” would 
find such an unspoiled American, despite 
his primitiveness, well worth knowing, 
and would appraise many an up to date 
city man narrow, provincial and limited 
by comparison. 

Of course, it stands to reason that a 
man of Mr. Wilson’s varied experiences 
inevitably acquires the cosmopolitan 
habit, bred of close and constant inter- 
course with men of affairs. But the 
stamp of his early Southern residence 
and associations is too deeply ingrained 
for complete effacement; and without 
being cramped by a delimited or sectional 
viewpoint, he is, nevertheless, in native 
trend of feeling, responsive to the in- 
delible traditions of his old home. Even 
in speech there peers over the edge oc- 
casionally the trace of the older and more 
formal age. Who but Governor Wilson, 
in his telegraphic acknowledgment of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s congratulations, 
would employ the courtly term “pray’— 
“pray accept my thanks, etc.” ? 

Until his election to the presidency of 
a university just ten years ago, Mr. Wil- 
son’s career had been that of a student 
and a scholar. His books disclose the 
native habit of his mind. -From the very 
outset of his political writings he kept 
clear—surprisingly clear—of the pitfalls 
of the conventionalized study of politics. 
At a time when constitutional question; 
were pursued within the strict metes an‘ 
bounds of technical legal interpretation, 
he displayed the then unwonted virtue 
of raising “the previous question,” as to 
whether these lines of inquiry yielded 
fruitful results of fundamental value. 
His “Congressional Government,” of- 
fered as a thesis for his doctor’s degree. 
pointed to the congenial origins of his 
speculations. Prefaced to the first chap- 
ter of this work are short citations from 
Burke and John Morley. The deep wells 
of political philosophy were the only 
sources from which he drew inspiration 
or enlightenment. His imperative quest 
in the study of politics was basic reality, 
and with the neat classifications and art- 
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fully contrived verbal distinctions which 
enshrined the dicta of the pundits he 
would. have nothing to do. The citation 
from Morley is particularly characteris- 
tic of Wilson’s own remorseless quest 
for fundamentals in the science of poli- 
tics. It serves so well as a keynote to 
Mr. Wilson’s thinking that it may well 
be quoted: 

“The great fault of political writers is their 
too close adherence to the torms of the sys- 
tem of state which they happen to be expound- 
ing or examining. They stop short at the 
anatomy of institutions, and do not penetrate 
to the secret of their functions.” 

Against the then prevalent great 
American political superstition of the co- 
eternal equality and mutually exclusive 
nature of the three departments of gov- 
ernment—legislative, executive and judi- 
cial—the young essayist flung the indis- 
putable dictum of Burke that “every sort 
of government ought to have its admin- 
istration correspondent to its legisla- 
ture.” If there had been a standard of 
orthodoxy in American political science 
at the time, the daring controversialist 
would have been figuratively burned at 
the stake. But the growth of the com- 
mission government idea in our cities, 
and the extension of the idea of scientific 
budgetary legislation generally in . our 
legislatures shows how accurate the po- 
litical vision of Woodrow Wilson has 
proved. He was intractable in his oppo- 
sition to the notion that a written consti- 
tution is identical with a wooden consti- 
tution, and that a divine deposit of iner- 
rant political wisdom had once for all 
been delivered to “the Fathers.” He 
concludes his essay with the brave and 
sober verdict : 

“The charm of our constitutional system 
has now been long enough wound up to enable 
sober men who do not believe in political 
witchcraft to: judge what it has accomplished. 
and is likely still to accomplish without furth- 
er winding. The Constitution is not honored 
by blind worship. The more open-eyed we 
become, as a nation to its defects, and the 
prompter we grow in applying with the un- 
hesitating courage of conviction all thoroly 
tested or well-considered expedients necessary 
to make self-government among us a straight- 
forward thing of simple method, single, un-, 
stinted power, and clear responsibility, the 
nearer will we approach to the sound sense 


and practical genius of the great and honor- 
able statesmen of 1787.” 


One who could have spoken thus at 
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the beginning of his career was not un- 
susceptible of conviction as to such po- 
litical devices as the referendum or the 
initiative, altho with characteristic cau- 
tion he approved them as_ political 
restoratives rather than as a steady diet. 

Woodrow Wilson’s energies were first 
engaged upon a large scale in adminis- 
trative work when he became president 
of a university. It is true that prior to 
this he had won a commanding place in 
the world of letters. It is true also that 
among his colleagues his capacity for 
such tasks as fall commonly to the lot of 
the leading members of a college faculty 
was universally conceded. His rare gift 
of telling speech and his handsomely 
won eminence in his profession were, 
however, the basis at that time upon 
which his reputation mainly rested. His 
practical administrative talents and espe- 
cially the daring initiative he speedily 
evinced were a genuine surprise even to 
those of his admirers who thought they 
knew him best. The scope of action 
which the position offered was not sup- 
posed to be wide. But when the disci- 
plinary administration of the student 
body had been keyed up as never before 
in the history of the institution; when 
the heterogeneous course of study had 
been definitely mapped out and co-ordi- 
nated ; when even the governing body of 
the university had been aggressively 
purged by an onslaught led by the new 
president, the university began to sit up 
and take notice. When first additional 
money in any considerable amount was 
put at his disposal, he had already 
evolved a novel scheme for using it. 
This was the introduction of intensive 
instruction, by which a personal bond 
was re-established between teacher and 
pupil. Instead of simply adding new 
chairs as chance permitted or decreed, 
he brought in a corps of capable young 
men to strengthen and vivify the extant 
courses of the college. The embargo 
uipon the reading habit among collegians 
was lifted, and the preceptorial plan was 
permanently incorporated into the make- 
up of the university. 

Much has been made of the differences 
which developed along the latter part of 
his college presidency. Outsiders who 
were without prejudice have always been 
puzzled over the matter, and even those 
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who viewed the situation from near at 
hand have not always been able to view 
the occurrences without distortion of 
mental vision. The details are matters 
in which the general public have lost in- 
terest. But the president’s project for 
reconstituting the whole scheme of uni- 
versity life evoked opposition from 
alumni, who entertained a different ideal 
from his own of what'a university stood 
for. Later on, when large gifts were 
proffered on conditions which seemed to 
him to suggest an unwarrantable lodge- 
ment of control over academic policy in 
the donors, he sharply defined his posi- 
tion of opposition. Viewed retrospec- 
tively, it appears to the writer that uni- 
versity men, not alone in Princeton, but 
everywhere in America, had gradually 
lost the earlier and clearer vision of a 
university’s proper function and its obli- 
gations to the nation at large. The ready 
influx of large gifts and the insinuating 
pleasantness of collegiate life had pro- 
duced something akin to a materialistic 
acquiescence in keeping college a cul- 
tured paradise of outward comfortable- 
ness. The rude challenge which this 
widely’ held sentiment suffered from 
President Wilson’s ringing blast of op- 
position was the storm center of the 
academic whirlwind, It was criss-crossed 


-with some personalities, better forgotten ; 


it was perhaps more violent than might 
have been the case if the president’s plan 
of erecting residential halls as a substi- 
tute for student club houses had been 
more advantageously timed. His pro- 
gram, however, never alienated the sup- 
port of the larger part of his faculty. 
The students who had graduated under 
him remained loyal, and much of the op- 
position of the middle aged alumni was 
bottomed, I believe, on their failure to 
realize either the changed conditions in 
college life or the true inwardness of the 
president’s university policy. To the 
outsider’s criticism that a _ university 
president should prevent acute division 
from arising among the university’s 
sons, perhaps the best answer is that 
where the division arises from conflict- 
ing principles as to a university’s func- 
tion, silence on the president’s part may 
easily be disloyalty to the supreme duty 
which his position casts upon him, 
Certain it is that the administrative ex- 
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perience as head of a university served 
Mr. Wilson in good stead when, having 
resigned the academic post and having 
been elected Governor of New Jersey, he 
essayed the more complex task of admin- 
istering the affairs of the commonwealth. 
The task at the threshold, of repulsing 
the Senatorial aspirations of Mr. James 
Smith, Jr., was perhaps the most trying 
to encounter, but, despite well-inten- 
tioned advice of fearful friends to the 
contrary, his perception of duty was too 
clear in this matter to be blunted. The 
sure touch he had acqured in handling 
men and affairs, his rare persuasiveness 
and his tactfulness were also evinced in 
his first experience with a legislature in 
which one house was politically in op- 
position. He refused from the start to 
serve a patronage-counter and to buy de- 
sirable legislation at the price of ac- 
cording office. At the same time he 
made shrewd and commendable use of 
his power of appointment. He did not 
give away his hand by first handing out 
offices and then supplicating for needfu! 
legislation. 

The success of a politician of the first 
order is in a way like that of a successful 
inventor. He makes practicable a proj- 
ect that looks desirable, but perhaps chi- 
merical. Of all hopeless projects the 
enlisting of general public interest and 
public confidence in a thorogoing better- 
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ment of a State such as New Jersey was 
two years ago seemed politically the most . 
visionary. It was not “corrupt and con- 
tented,” as one of its neighbors is reported 
to be, but it was misrepresented and had 
grown cynical. The achievement of 
Governor Wilson was to excite public in- 
terest in bettering conditions, and to cre- 
ate popular confidence in himself and his 
party associates as an instrumentality of 
reform. I have heard him repeatedly 
express his disdain, even his contempt, 
for the view that politics is but a game. 
His strength has lain in his conviction 
that politics is a great opportunity for 
public service. But this innate convic- 
tion has served him more than once to 
upset the shrewd legerdemain of the old 
hands who sat around with knowing 
winks that they were up against a novice. 
Even if politics were only a game, the 
new player who sees in it something 
much more worth winning than placd 
and party advantage, has so changed the 
rules that, albeit unconsciously, he is not 
unlikely to win by sheer audacity. It is 
not always the length of an apprentice- 
ship, however, even a political appren- 
ticeship, which defines its value, and the 
President-elect appears to have been a 
very apt pupil. Hosts of his supporters 
will be disappointed if at Washington he 
does not show himself a veritable Master 
Builder. 


Painceton, N. J. 


Ever Onward 


BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL 


SAFEGUARD with zeal the coming man; 
Young Future’s good in wisdom plan; 
With morning sunshine hide the barb 
And weave in love new wondrous garb; 
Find open doors and high new birth 
For all imperfect things of earth. 


Just “give and take,” with no alloy, 

Is flowing fount of mutual joy; 

Its glowing, sparkling, freshening dew 
Will everything that lives renew, 

For children’s children fruit and seed, 
White lilies, born of surge and weed. 


Life’s sentient wealth has given life’s race 
One pulse that throbs thru time and space, 
One hope that shines with meteor light 
And as it speeds devours the night, 
Blends soul with soul, lights eye from eye, 
And wins God’s own love-lighted sky. 


Exuizasetn, N. J. 
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What Becomes of College Graduates? 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY, Ph.D. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN ECONOMICS AT YALE UNIVERSITY. 


O the United States Bureau of 
T Education we are indebted for a 
study covering the occupations of 
our college graduates, from 1642 to 
1900. Statistics of thirty-seven colleges 
and universities furnished this material. 
Taking three periods a century apart, 
we have the following percentages: 


1696-1700. 1796-1800. 1896-1900. 
rere 65.6 21.4 5-9 
eee 1.6 30.5 15.6 
MIOGICME onc ccccnes 3.1 8.4 6.6 
BGROROM ..ccccccs 4.7 5.7 26.7 
eee 1.6 5.6 18.8 
Public service ..... 0.4 £1 1.0 


At the close of the eighteenth century 
the ministry overshadowed all other pro- 
fessions and was chosen by about two- 
thirds of all the graduates. One hun- 
dred years later only about one-fifth of 
the graduates adopted this profession. 
At the close of the nineteenth century 


less than 6 per cent. entered the minis- 
try. Education, which was selected by 
only a comparatively small number 
down to 1825, has advanced with great 
rapidity, until now it outranks all other 
professions and is chosen by over one- 
fourth of the graduates. Law, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, was the 
profession of nearly one-third of all 
graduates and outranked all other pro- 
fessions at this time. Since then it has 
lost in relative importance, altho the 
actual number of graduates entering 
this field has increased. Business claims 
an increasing proportion of graduates, 
until at present nearly one-fifth enter an 
active business career. Less than I per 
cent. of the graduates of these thirty- 
seven colleges now enter agriculture. A 
century ago the proportion was between 
three and four times as great. 











My Principles of Home Management 


BY ERNA WEIDENBACH 


AVING been a col- 
lege girl I was 
determined to run 
my home as intel- 
ligently as possi- 
ble in order to 
justify my educa- 
tion. The throes 
| first went thru 
in compelling my 
spirit to dignify 

its drudgery on a salary of $1,400 a year 

have no place in this article. I will say, 
however, that education and_ religion 
soon combined to show me the value of 

a task well done and the possibility of 

joy in any work well accomplished. 

This article is concerned with the eco- 
nomic basis on which I ran my house in 
the early days, and on which, for the 
most part, I am still continuing to run it. 
In going over the record of fifteen years | 
feel that it is the telling of principles of 
action rather than mere figures which 
may be helpful to others. 

In the first place, in the early days of 
our home making, property being low in 
price for its quality, we bought a home 
for $2,600, paying $400 down and secur- 
ing the rest by mortgage and personal 
notes. Such was the value of the prop- 
erty, however, that being modernized it 
is well located and ample for a college 
professor today. The lots are large and 
we have done much in the way of land- 
scape gardening to beautify them. In- 
terest we paid at 6 per cent. and this, to- 
gether with paying the principal and 
keeping up the place, deferred our really 
owning it for twelve years. During this 
time our salary had increased from $1,400 
to $1,700, where it remained for most ~f 
the fifteen years, and then ‘went to $2,500. 
During this time our family had in- 
creased from two to four, with the tem- 
porary expense of nurses and doctors 
and the regular additional expenses of a 
student girl helper and a needy friend. 

If I had the fifteen years to live over 
again I do not see how I could manage 
for our family any better and keep our 
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spirits free from petty economies. Our 
necessities class themselves under four 
heads, shelter, food, and clothing, and in 
addition the things of the spirit or for 
mental uplift, 

My advice to any young couple on a 
limited but definite income is to buy a 
home early in their career which they 
think will be ample for some time, and 
pay for it gradually. There is nothing 
so steadying financially in family life as 
the necessity each month of paying some- 
thing for a home.’ Many statisticians 
say that rent should be 15 or 20 per cent. 
of the income. It may sometimes need 
to be, but I always felt that to be too 
much, at least for us, and I rented a room 
to keep our rent or interest down to 10 
per cent. of our income. When we really 
owned the house—in fact, before we did 
—TI no longer rented the room. Living 
on a 10 per cent. rent basis, our heating 
and lighting bills were also less. If a 
household is not worried over too large 
rent or fuel or light bills, much else in 
domestic management comes easily. I 
always wished the sense of happiness 
which comes from living abundantly on 
the scale chosen or necessary no matter 
how simple. And by these plans I have 
been able to attain and keep a joy in 
living. 

In the matter of food I worked hard 
to acquire a knowledge of food values 
and the needs of the human organism so 
that I might feel sure that my family 
are well nourished at the least cost pos- 
sible. 

I did not divide up the income and say 
we will spend so many per cent. of it 
each week for food, as so many advocate 
doing. I felt I could not allow myself 
that much latitude\when a home and so 
many other things needed to be provided 
on a limited salary. I knew I must feed 
the family abundantly at the least possi- 
ble cost. 

I think my college training helped me 
to do this attractively and well at one- 
fourth less cost than my most intell'gent 
neighbor was doing it. I tried to take 
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into consideration the age, sex, O¢cupa- 
tion of those to be fed as well as the sea- 
son of the year and the cost of food in 
planning for my table. I did not hesi- 
tate to buy good food wherever it could 
be purchased at the lowest prices, and I 
aimed to live attractively enough, so that 
an Occasional guest was always welcome. 

My attitude on the clothes question 
was somewhat similar. I made all of the 
children’s clothing and most of my own. 
I could make the children look as well as 
a fashion plate, a talent I acquired since 
I left college, thanks to good patterns, 
but for myself I needed occasionally the 
help of a good dressmaker. My hus- 
band’s business made it necessary that 
we should be presentable at all times. 
By proper care and pressing and the 
making by myself of dress accessories 
we could make our best clothes last sev- 
eral years. The children’s clothes, for 
the most part, were cut by good patterns 
from our old ones if possible. And here 
I am glad to pay tribute to the manufac- 
turers of good patterns, who have con- 
tributed Bate incalculably to the self- 
respect of the race in its development by 
making artistic and presentable clothes 
possible to the poor. 

Of course I used foresight in buying 
and made use of special sales wherever 
possible, always bearing in mind Frank- 
lin’s motto: “Do not buy anything you 
do not want just because it is cheap.” 
My principle in clothes has been much 
the same as my principles in food, which 
is to avoid needless expense, but spend 


whatever is necessary to keep the family ° 


comfortable, neat and attractive. 

The next division of the income is for 
the things of the spirit or for mental up- 
lift and progress, In this field probably 
some will think I was too extravagant. I 
took the ground that as young people on 
a limited income if we saved for a home 
and saved for some insurance, and lived 
economically for food and clothing, be- 
cause we lived intelligently, we were en- 
titled to the rest of our income, whatever 
it might be, to use in developing the life 
of the spirit by keeping us in touch with 
our environment, so that if added posi- 
tion ever did come to us we would not be 
back numbers. We joined a magazine 
club and a book club, went riding into 
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the country occasionally to “invite our 
souls,” were active spiritually, socially 
and financially in a church and in the 
wider life of the community as far as 
time and strength would permit. We did 
not attend the theater much. The ex- 
pense was too great in proportion to the 
gain, but all first-class concerts found us 
in the audience. At home we made our 
own music on violin, guitar and flute. 
We never had the luxury of a piano, 
even on the instalment plan, for we de- 
termined to go in debt for nothing except 
our home. 

We belonged from the first to the best 
intellectual and social organizations of 
the town, and we have always tried to let 
originality and thoughtfulness compen- 
sate for lack of lavish expenditure and to 
make our home a happy social center of 
usefulness and pleasure. 

Occasionally by means of careful sav- 
ing my husband was able to attend ‘one 
of his scientific meetings out of town, or 
we were able to take a vacation trip. If 
he happened to earn a little extra by 
writing, I always insisted on his saving 
it to “develop the business,” that is to 
buy books, attend meetings, or do some- 
thing in the line of his business which 
otherwise he could not afford. I took 
the ground that our ordinary living ex- 
penses must come from our salary. 

In order that our children should be 
trained in the value of money we gave 
an allowance each week. Beginning at 
the time he was two years old each child 
received each week as many pennies as 
he was years old. This plan has worked 
well with us in giving the children a 
sense of independence and in teaching 
them the habits of wise saving or judi- 
cious spending of money. 

In order to accomplish during the 
years these necessities and luxuries for 
our home we adopted certain fixt prin- 
ciples, first of which was “Pay cash.” 
There is nothing so alluring and illusive 
for a young couple as credit. If they 
pay cash they know just what they have 
to count upon each day. Then we kept 
strict cash accounts; my husband kept 
his own, and I kept a separate one for 
myself, for household expenses, for 
house furnishings, and for each child, so 
that I could tell each week and month 
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to month and year to year just where the 
money had gone or where it could be di- 
verted if necessary. These in later years 
I have found valuable, as well as inter- 
esting, by way of comparison, since 
prices have scared so high that even with 
an increased income I find it more diffi- 
cult to make the ends meet than in the 
early days, but I do it, nevertheless, fol- 
lowing the same principles of the early 
days. 

These, then, are the fundamental prin- 
ciples for the successful management of 
any home: Start with a rent entirely 
within one’s means, pay cash, make an 
intelligent study of the profession of 
home making, and maintain a scale of 
living within the income, and remember 
to keep the spirit alert and happy by 
congenial recreation and associations, 

In general if I have been able to do 
much with little, as many acquaintances 
tell me, it is because I have tried to use 
what intelligence I possess in following 
these principles and along this pathway 
we are finding a happy and abundant 
life. 

Every competent business man takes 
frequent account of stock, comparing his 
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gains and losses from year to year. In 
order to be an efficient woman in the 
home I must do similarly. Yet the bal- 
ancing and comparing of material ac- 
counts in the home is not the only requis- 
ite of the good home maker. She needs 
more to ask herself what are the perma- 
nent results of thé family efforts, how 
effectively all this expenditure of time 
and money and effort is aiding in devel- 
oping the characters for which the real 
home exists. 

As I take account of values for the 
past eighteen years the profits seem far 
to exceed the losses. On the loss side I 
find only what my friends were polite 
enough in my youth to call “a brilliant 
career.” But I know that it would prob- 
ably have ended only in disappointment. 
On the profit side I find a normal life, a 
happy home, a devoted and appreciative 
husband, children who because of their 
sterling worth and ability we are proud 
to call our own, and an opportunity for 
usefulness limited only by our willing- 
ness, our finances and our ability. As 
iong as home life can bring these returns 
alarmists need not fear its disintegration. 


Towa City, Ia. 


BY COUNT OKUMA 


HE fact that all the leading nations 
of the world dispatched special 
envoys to the funeral of our late 

sovereign, Meiji Tenno, is an honor Ja- 
pan deeply appreciates, and indicates a 
consideration for us that will greatly 
strengthen our international relations. 
Having had the honor of attending the 
imperial funeral myself, and seeing 
something of the foreign princes and 
other envoys of their respective coun- 
tries, I may be permitted to make a few 
remarks in reference to them. 

Japan was especially pleased that both 
England and Germany sent to us such 
high personages as princes of the blood, 
which shows how very intimate are the 
relations now prevailing between Japan 
and these nations. Nor were we less de- 


lighted that the envoy from America was 
no less.a person than the Secretary of 
State, who is next in official rank to the 
President himself. And similarly all the 
other countries, France, Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Denmark, Portugal} Belgium 
and even the South American states, 
were worthily represented at our great 
and solemn ceremony, when we laid to 
rest one of the very greatest of our long 
imperial line. 

The presence of these great represen- 
tatives of the mighty world Powers made 
a profound impression upon me, and in- 
deed upon all Japan. It was an outward 
manifestation of how vast has been. our 
transformation and how marvelous our 
progress during the Meiji era. At the 
time of the Restoration no one could have 
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imagined that in the brief space of forty- 
five years the outside world would have 
itself so changed toward us, so as thus to 
concede us such consideration and re- 
spect. The sudden rise of this island 
empire in the Orient sea to such a hight 
of fame, attracting the attention and 
sympathy of the world, is something so 
extraordinary in the annals of history as 
to command the respect of the foremost 
minds. The honors so bountifully be- 
stowed upon us at this period of our na- 
tional mourning represent something to 
be long remembered, and may be taken 
as an earnest of the still greater future 
that lies before Japan. When I look 
back, as I can easily do, to the manner in 
which we were disregarded when the late 
Emperor ascended the throne, and com- 
pare it with the notice we receive today, 
I am overwhelmed with the happy 
change. In so short a period have we 
emerged from the obscurity that isolated 
us from the rest of the world and at- 
tained a position of wonder and respect, 
which encourages us to further achieve- 
ments. This was the sentiment that most 
deeply took hold upon me as I partici- 
pated in the sacred obsequies of our be- 
loved Meiji Tenno. 

Of course, the occasion itself was suf- 
ficiently imposing to leave an ineffaceable 
impression on the mind. But as I gazed 
upon the numbers of high - personages 
uniting with our young Emperor and his 
people in honoring the imperial dead, I 
was thrilled with a feeling never to be 
forgotten. There, in the beautiful pa- 
vilion erected for the funeral, a structure 
matchless in its appropriate unadorned- 
ness and truly typical of our simple 
Shinto faith, were gathered the accred- 
ited representatives and ambassadors of 
all lands, together with our own Emper- 
or, the Empress, the Empress Dowager, 
the princes of the blood, the nobles and 
all the great ones of the Empire; and, as 
I beheld the spectacle of their reverent 
devotion, and felt myself a part of it, I 
realized as never before how truly inter- 
national my country had become. 

Such a profoundly inimitable moment 
naturally fills one with humility, and su¢- 
gests the question whether we are worthy 
of the unusual consideration now accord- 
ed us by the world. Of course, we have 
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some brilliant achievements to our credit. 
The two great wars successfully waged 
against China and Russia, gigantic ad- 
veisaries indeed, were in themselves suf- 
ficient to arrest the attention of the 
Western world. But to me these exploits 
have never seemed matters for boasting 
until now, when I behold that by them 
my country has been lifted high in the 
world’s estimation. The foreign envoys 
at the imperial funeral helped to impress 
this fact upon my mind as never before. 
I was forcibly reminded that Japan is no 
longer the Japan of yore; she is no more 
the Japan of Japan, but the Japan of the 
world. Henceforth her politics, her dip- 
lomacy, her economics, her education, 
her civilization can never be peculiar to 
herself: they must be of the world as 
well. From this time onward we have to 
remember that we owe a debt to man- 
kind as well as to ourselves. Japan is 
now expected to add something to the 
sum total of the nobler forces affecting 
the world. And so, as I beheld the bril- 
liant array of foreign representatives at 
the imperial funeral, I felt for the first 
time the greatness of our international 
responsibility. 

There, in the quietness of that solemn 
midnight hour, the sacred ceremony went 
on. Not a sound disturbed the religious 
devotions of that vast multitude, bowed 
before the mortal remains of the great 
Emperor. That long and voiceless peti- 
tion was indeed a prayer of the heart. 
And then across the fragile silence came 
the sad but soothing strains of the an- 
cient Shinto dirges, striking a chord of 
sympathy and heavenly exaltation in 
every One present. For a moment that 
whole multitude, foreigners and Japanese 
alike, were of one mind and one heart. 
Nay, at that moment the vaster millions 
of the Empire—yes, and of the entire 
world—were united in affectionate sym- 
pathy and respect for Japan and her de- 
parted ruler. What a revelation of 
beauty and power! But whence was it? 
We can never forget that it was the ‘heart 
of the great Emperor Meiji, that made 
this glorious unity and friendship possi- 
ble. Before him and his time it was not. 
It was for his sake alone that all these 
envoys had come from all four corners 
of the earth to représent the millions of 
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their respective countries, and unite them 
with the millions of Japan. The magic 
personality of the great sovereign attract- 
ed to himself and to Japan the respect 
and admiration of the world; and the 
world sent its greatest men to pay a uni- 
versal tribute of respect and devotion. 
When I say devotion I mean no less, for 
when the representatives of Japan bent 
low in solemn adoration, the representa- 
tives of the world Powers did likewise. 
What a character was his to have thus 
drawn the heart of the whole world to 
him and to his country! Who that calls 
himself a Japanese will ever forget or 
cease to heed the brilliant virtues that 
thus deserved the honor and respect of 
mankind ! 

Nor was I less profoundly imprest by 
the singular reverence displayed by the 
foreign representatives toward the im- 
perial remains. Even the Japanese could 
not have shown more. The funeral cere- 
mony, as the worid knows, was conduct- 
ed in the old way after the purest rites 
of Shinto. At a certain moment these 
involved profound obeisance before the 
imperial catafalque. In this sacred act 


of heartfelt reverence the Emperor and 
all the princes and other Japanese par- 
ticipated with becoming decorum. ~ But 
the foreign envoys paid our dear depart- 







In the Berkshire Hills 


BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


How can the village dead remain so still— 
Surely they tingle with the winy air, 
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ed Emperor exactly the same tribute of 
devotion. When it is remembered that 
many of these envoys and great men 
were Christians and unaccustomed to 
bend the knee before anything less than 
Heaven, and that they had been brought 
up not to worship the dead, the honor 
conceded our Meiji Tenno must appear 
all the greater, and something to be by 
us accordingly appreciated. I have no 
doubt that not a single one of these no- 
bleminded men felt in any degree guilty 
of idolatry. Their religious attitude on 
that solemn occasion was just the same 
as that of our Emperor and of those of 
his Majesty’s subjects there assembled ; 
and for this Japan will ever be grateful 
to the nations of the world. Ah, what a 
lesson there is in this for us all! These 
foreign envoys, representing divers 
creeds and countries, for the moment 
forgot their differences, and felt, as we 
all did, that on the greatest occasion 
there is but one religion. What that re- 
ligion is must be left for each to decide 
and define. But we Japanese believe it 
to be the religion of Supreme Personal- 
ity: in other words, Shinto. This shall 
ever remain the religion of Japan; for 
she has never before been so perfectly in- 
carnated as in the late ruler, Meiji 
Tenno, 


Tokyo, JAPAN. 











When the skies riot, and the sunsets flare 
And all the world becomes a flaming hill. 
Surely the driest dust must turn and thrill 
When these wild breezes sweep out all despair— 
And lakes are bluest, pools are starriest where 
The streaming heavens overflow and spill. 
















Oh, were it I that lay like any clod, 
Tho buried under rock and gnarléd tree, 

I would arise, and thru the clinging sod 

Go struggling upward, passionate and proud— 
Laugh, with the winds and mountains watching me, 

And dance in triumph on my crumbling shroud! 


New Yorx City. 





The New York School Investigation 


BY ERNEST CARROLL MOORE 


[Since it became known that the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New York had 
determined to have a thoro investigation of the school system of the city by outside edu- 
cational experts headed by Professor Hanus, of Harvard, the results of the inquiry have been 
awaited with eagerness by teachers and school authorities all over the country. It was there- 
fore a cause of surprise and disappointment when it was learned that the Board of Estimate 
refuses to accept that part of the report, prepared by Professor Moore, in which he con- 
demned the restrictions imposed upon the Board of Education in the control of its funds. 
Mr. John Purroy Mitchel, chairman of the Committee on School Inquiry of the Board of 
Estimate, gives the following as the reasons why that board rejected the report: 

“The report contains allegations and general conclusions unsupported by any facts cited 
or evidence submitted, many of which to the knowledge of the members of the committee and 
as established by public records are absurd and false 








“Certain of these estatements, if true, reflect seriously upon the discharge of their func- 
tions by the members of the Board of Education and other responsible officials. 

“The committee addressed two requests to Professor Moore for such facts and evidence 
as he might have in support of the above allegations and conclusions, and requested a state- 
ment of the sources from which such facts and evidence, if any there were, had been drawn. 

“Professor Moore evasively declined to submit to the committee either his facts or the 
sources from which those facts were derived, or a statement of the offices in which his in- 


vestigation had been conducted.” 


As this is a matter of public importance, we have asked Professor Moore to present, as 


briefly as possible, his side of the case. 


The author received his A.M. from Columbia in 
1896 and Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 18098. 


He has worked in the University 


Settlement, New York, and Hull House, Chicago, and in other philanthropic organizations. 
He was called two years ago from the superintendency of the schools of Los Angeles to the 


chair of education at Yale.—Ep1rTor.] 


DUCATION and the welfare of the 
public schools are my life interest. 
My never-ending obligation to 
them began thirty-five years ago on a 
wooden bench in a district schoolhouse. 
Since that time it has been given me to 
teach thousands of teachers at Yale, Har- 
vard and California, and with their aid 
to consider the high import of the 
teacher's calling and the no uncertain 
duty which those who profess it have 
to defend the national fortress — the 
American public schools. And I have 
also had charge for a period of years 
of a great city school system and 
there fought off the sinister influences 
which were striving to make private 
property of public education. 

On Saturday, February 25, 1911, my 
diary tells me that Mr. William H. Allen 
came to me at Mobile, Alabama, and told 
me that the Board of Estimate had ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the 
public schools of New York City and that 
I had been picked as the man who should 
conduct the investigation. I had never 
met Mr. Allen before. I was interested 
in what he had to say, but not a little sur- 
prised that the Committee on School In- 
quiry of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 


portionment should have taken just this 
method of getting into touch with me re- 
garding its work. In common with most 
school men, I had known that a rather 
bitter feud had existed between Mr. 
Allen and Mr. Maxwell, the superin- 
tendent of schools of New York City, for 
some years, which had led to much criti- 
cism of the schools, not all of which was 
self-evidently just. I also had reason to 
believe that other men had already been 
approached on this subject and for some 
reason or other negotiations with them 
had not been completed. I have since 
found out from them that this was true. 
Mr. Allen and I have discussed the mat- 
ter somewhat at length, and as I was to 
be in New York on Monday afternoon, 
February 27, on my way back to New 
Haven, Mr. Allen asked permission to 
arrange a dinner that evening and to have 
Mr. John Purroy Mitchel, the chairman 
of the School Inquiry Committee of the 
Board of Estimate there. Coming up on 
the train I had a long talk with a well- 
known school expert of New York City 
but not officially connected with its 
schools, who told me somewhat of 
the proposed changes in the New 
York City charter in regard to the 
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schools. My diary entry for that fore they appear. I raised four points 
day says: at that conference. (1) Has the com- 


“The Mayor wants to make the schools a 
part of the city government and to have a 
small paid board in control, to all of which I 
am most bitterly opposed.” 


The dinner took place at the 
Grand Union Hotel. Mr. Allen brought 
Mr. Bruere with him. Mr. Mitchel 
was late in coming and had _ to 


leave very shortly to go to a banquet 
elsewhere. I think he stayed about thirty 
minutes in all. In the course of the con- 
versation I was asked how long it would 
take to make a thoro investigation of the 
public schools of New York. I replied 
from three to thirty years. I was asked 
if I would’ undertake it. I replied that 
it was far too large a task for one man, 
but if they would put the work in charge 
of a committee, say, of three men, I 
would consider the matter. I was asked 
to suggest names of men who might be 
added, and because of his very great 
knowledge of classroom instruction, I 
proposed Professor Frank McMurry of 
the Teachers College. At this point Mr. 
Mitchel was compelled to leave, and 
turning to the others he said, “I am satis- 
fied; go ahead with the arrangements.” 
We broke up with the understanding that 
Professor McMurry was to be seen and 
we were to have another meeting some- 
time that week. 

One who undertakes a task of this sort 
is naturally anxious to learn as much 
about it beforehand as possible. I had 
learned one thing very clearly at this 
meeting—that Mr. Mitchel, the responsi- 
ble director of this investigation, was not 
eager for it and that Mr. Allen was ex- 
ceedingly eager for it. Professor Mc- 
Murry was seen and another conference 
was arranged to take place at the Hotel 
Belmont on Saturday, March 4, at four 
o'clock. To this conference Professor 
McMurry, Mr. Allen and Mr. Bruere 
came. My diary says: “Professor Mc- 
Murry thinks this the greatest opportu- 
nity to serve. education which has ap- 
peared.” The statement of the committee 
of the Board of Estimate that I was con- 
cerned about the political aspects of the 
proposed investigation is true. I asked 
particularly what their political interest 
was. One who has been trained in public 
school administration learns in time to 
look for possible sinister influences be- 





mittee definite and certain legal authority 
to make this investigation? (2) Will it 
define its understanding with its experts 
as to what they are to do, in writing? 
(3) How will the work of its experts be 
tested and approved? and (4) Since Mr. 
Creelman had just resigned from the 
Board of Education and in his letter of 
resignation had proposed a new plan of 
school administration, which the Mayor 
in accepting his resignation had ap- 
proved, I asked whether the investigation 
was in any way intended to support a 
preconceived scheme of school adminis- 
tration. The answer to my first point 
was not definite and not satisfactory, for, 
as I have since found out, no sufficient 
legal authority for such a proceeding 
seems to exist. The answer to my second 
was that the members of this committee 
were gentlemen and that it was neither 
necessary nor usual for them to put their 
agreements in writing. This is still the 
crux of our contention with the commit- 
tee. It will not state what the investiga- 
tion was to include, but insists upon try- 
ing that which was done by that which 
was not done nor directed to be done nor 
undertaken. After working over its ques- 
tions carefully, I am satisfied that it has 
not yet taken pains to inform itself what 
the real subject of my part of the in- 
vestigation was. A public officer is so 
much happier if he issues only general 
and indefinite instructions. If their out- 
come is unpropitious he is then able to 
hop from one point of his plastic base to 
another and so escape responsibility. 
The Board of Education is being repeat- 
edly instructed after the fact in the same 
way that the committee’s experts were. 
To the third question two answers were 
made; one by Mr. Allen that the com- 
mittee would test the work of its experts 
by cross-examining them and would 
itself determine the sufficiency of their 
judgments by passing upon the evidence 
for their conclusions. As.this was plain- 
ly intended to make the committee itself 
the expert and responsible for interpret- 
ing the facts without studying them ex- 
haustively or having been trained by long 
periods of work in connection with 
schools to understand their bearing or 
significance, this was pointed out to be 
a misconception of the real function of 
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an expert and a wholly unworkable re- 
lation for him to enter into. An example 
of the incompetence of this method, 
which is the one the committee has used. 
is seen in the committee’s statement that 
my report contained the generality un- 
supported by facts, that the city school 
system has a fence about it. Yet 
definite reference was made in the report 
to the recent law forbidding the merging 
of new lists of names eligible for appoint- 
ment until old ones are exhausted or 
three years have elapsed, and every 
school man knows that this erects a wall 
about the schoo! system. The competi- 
tion is no longer to the best now; all 
who pass must take their turn. Again, 
the committee has asked for tabulations 
of facts where tabulations were not onlv 
impossible for lack of time but out of the 
question because of the impossibility of 
reducing the facts to a common de- 
nominator. Familiarity with the facts 
enables one to judge them according to 
their kinds, whereas to lump them all 
together in an enumeration would do 
violence to them. This principle as it ap- 
plies to school work is sufficiently set 
forth in one of the sections of my report. 

But the method proposed by Mr. Allen 
has been adopted and put into effect by 
the committee. Indeed, it was Mr. Allen 
who applied it for the committee. For 
I am prepared to bring court evidence 
to prove that the mass of pseudo ques- 
tions,most of which have no bearing upon 
the subject of my instructions and which 
is characterized bv a degree of incoher- 
ence and confusion of thought approxi- 
mating irrationality, was prepared for the 
committee by Mr. Allen, the very man 
who has sought to direct the inquiry 
from the first, and when fought off from 
that, according to repeated assertions 
from various sources, has both publicly 
and privately endeavored to discredit the 
report which Professor Hanus is making 
in advance of publication. 

I sav this advisedly, for I have gone 
over this mass of pseudo questions “upon 
the report” critically and also in conjunc- 
tion with two other men, and have found 
but one mistake in the report pointed out 
in the whole installment of 223 questions 
It is because of their character that I re- 
fused to answer them. 

But to go back to the conference. 
When Mr. Allen had announced his posi- 
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tion in the matter and exception had 
been taken to it, Mr. Bruere declared 
that the school expert would be treated 
just like any other expert, say, an engi- 
neer who submitted plans for the aque- 
duct or a city building or a report upon 
them. His work would of necessity be 
checked up by another engineer and 
could not be by any one not at home in 
engineering, or a physician, the suffi- 
ciency of whose work can be determined 
only by a physician. This statement was 
reassuring, and this is the position for 
which Professor Hanus has stood. It 
is a reasonable position, for only one 
familiar with school necessities and 
school procedure can be trusted to tell 
a school fact, 7. e. a fact in its specific 
bearing upon the schools, when he sees 
it. We have reported that the method of 
school administration which the Board of 
Education must now observe is that of 
“the paralyzed arm,” and we have proven 
it, but those who made the method 
naturally do not appreciate the proof. 
The schoo! authorities do. Section 1060 
of the charter, a special provision which 
according to the rules of interpretation 
is not set aside by general provisions of 
the charter but is a specific exception to 
them, says: 

“The Board of Education shall have power to 
administer and shall administer all moneys 
appropriated or available for educational pur- 
poses in the city of New York.” 

We have reported that the coun- 
ter conception which the fiscal au- 
thorities of the city seem to hold is that 
the school department is in all respects a 
subordinate department of the city gov- 
ernment. The statement is not proven, 
says the committee. That contention 
turns upon the meaning of the word ad- 
minister when applied to school affairs. 
If the city authorities first cut down the 
estimates of the Board of Education and 
then segregate their appropriations into 
a great number of funds which they ear- 
mark for definite purposes and then re- 
quire the Board of Education to go to 
them for permission to transfer money 
from one fund to another whenever 
necessary, and if the Board of Education 
does not always get this permission and 
is required to have its building plans ap- 
proved and its transfers of clerks ap- 
proved, and tho it has the power under 
the law to make its own by-laws, is re- 
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quired to keep a system of accounts uni- 
form with those of the several depart- 
ments of the city, and must submit to 
have the work of its teachers, who have 
no contract with the city, and the work 
of its janitors, and the work of its su- 
perintendents officially examined and re- 
ported upon at will by the Board of 
Estimate, where does its right to ad- 
minister the schools of the city come in? 
Every school man knows that this sort 
of thing is school administration in its 
most essential form, tho others may not. 
When the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment tells the Board of Education 
when, what and how it may do, it re- 
duces its power to administer the schools 
to a shadow. 

I left that conference with serious 
questions as to the authority of these un- 
official gentlemen to speak for and to 
bind the city officials who made up the 
committee. The conviction grew upon 
me that this great matter was being mis- 
managed and jumbled in a most distress- 
ing way, for the committee nominally in 
charge of it was not acting as tho it was 
in charge of it, and the men who were 
in charge of it, it seemed to me, should 
not have been, and were not legally 
responsible for it. In other words, that 
while one man held an office of the 
greatest responsibility another man was 
filling it. I was greatly relieved, there- 
fore, to hear nothing more about another 
conference, and finally about two weeks 
afterwards to receive a letter from Mr. 
Mitchel telling me that what I had 
hitherto regarded as the call to a most 
difficult professional duty which I could 
not without cowardice escape, had passed 
me by; for the committee had decided 
that one man must be put in charge of 
the work and I had been unwilling to 
take it without having others joined with 
me in it. 

Professor Hanus was finally appointed 
as educational expert in charge of the in- 
vestigation. His experience in that posi- 
tion he will himself narrate when he 
chooses to do so. Suffice it for me to 
say that I am firmly convinced that there 
is no other man in the United States in 
educational work who could have tri- 
umphed finally over so many obstacles 
which were put in his way as he has 
done, The school report has been made 
in spite of them and it is a work the like 
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of which has never before been accom- 
plished anywhere in the world. It is 
altogether the. most thoro survey of the 
activities of a working school system 
which has vet been made. Its immediate 
practical value to New York City cannot 
be overestimated, while its usefulness to 
the whole world, both now and to suc- 
ceeding years, is beyond calculation. 

After ‘defining the plan of his inquiry 
and successfully fighting off certain influ- 
ences which sought to wrest the control 
and direction of it from his hands, Pro- 
fessor Hanus sent up a cry for help to 
which I had to respond. The detail to 
which he assigned me was the work of 
the Board of Education. The text of his 
request read: , 

“The work which I should like to assign to 
you is an investigation into the organization, 
methods and records of the Board of Educa- 
tion or so much of this work as it is possible 
for you to do. What I am particularly anx- 
ious to ascertain is whether the conception of 
its functions which the Board of Education has 
is clearly defined; whether that conception is 
justified and whether the organization and 
methods of the board tend toward efficiency. 
Naturally whatever recommendations as to the 
function, organization and methods we might 
make should be based on some such inquiry as 
I have indicated.” 

At last I had definite written instruc- 
tions, and I have carried them out to the 
letter. As Professor Hanus was the 
educational expert in charge of the in- 
quiry, I not only got my instructions 
from him, but consulted with him from 
time to time, and at the end submitted 
my report to him, and after he had ex- 
amined it and I had replied to a series of 
questions which he asked concerning par- 
ticular passages in it, he accepted it. We 
also worked over the first galley proof 
together. The second galley and the 
page proof are yet to be gone over, and 
errors which further proofreading should 
correct certainly exist in the copy. Since 
he has examined, approved and accepted 
the report on behalf of the committee 
and his is the only examination of it 
which is authoritative, I feel no obliga- 
tion to any one else in the matter and I 
am the more convinced of the justice of 
this position when I remember that it is 
a well established principle of the com- 
mon law that one cannot at one and the 
same time be the defendant, the judge 
and the jury in a case at law. This is 
the unhappy position in which the Board 
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of Estimate’s committee finds itself in 
condemning my report. For one who is 
commissioned to report upon schools and 
their work is in every case called upon to 
examine into the relation of those who 
employ him to the schools. If he finds 
them scrupulously correct and careful in 
all these relations, well and good. He 
commends them for this and his report is 
accepted and printed. But if he finds 
them remiss in their duty and failing to 
meet either the requirements of the law 
or the plain necessities of the schools, 
even tho thev are his employers and will 
bury him under reproach and condemna- 
tion, yet his obligation to the truth is 
greater than his obligation to any man, 
and the truth as he finds it and nothing 
but the truth must be his guide. 


I spent more than forty days in New 
York City, most of that time in the 
offices of the Board of Education. Every 
facility was accorded me there. Copies 
of the printed minutes and reports of the 
Board of Education were loaned to me. 
I took them home and worked at the sub- 
ject night and day. I read and analyzed 
some 4,000 pages of the finely printed 
minutes of the board and its committees. 
Every explanation that I asked for was 
made, and all the documents and letters 
which I requested were brought to me. 
Methods of research differ according to 
the subject under investigation. My in- 
structions were to investigate the meth- 
ods, organization and records of the 
Board of Education in order to determine 
whether its conception of its function 
was clearly defined, whether that con- 
ception is justified, and whether the or- 
ganization and methods of the board 
tend toward efficiency; in short, to dis- 
cover and outline the present plan of 
school administration. I was not direct- 
ed to make an audit of the books and 
accounts of the board nor to discover and 
write the natural history of its actions or 
these of its committees thru a period of 
months, or how successful its various en- 
terprises are in their detailed workings, 
nor how the Board of Estimate conducts 
the details of its business, but simply how 
the results of its action affect the schools. 
Instead, I was instructed to examine the 
sufficiency of the plan by which the 
public educational interests of New York 
City are administered and are carried 
forward. 
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This was a vast undertaking, and the 
time was all too short for it. It was an 
important undertaking, for it required an 
exact determination of the machinery 
by which a building fund of $12,000,000 
and an annual maintenance fund of about 
$34,000,000 are expended in providing 
schools in which nearly 700,000 children 
are being prepared for the struggle of 
adult life. 

The conception which every Board of 
Education must have of its functions is 
determined for it by the*law which 
creates it and which regulates its actions. 
The law which controls the Board of 
Education of New York City is the Edu- 
cation Law of New York as formulated 
in the Constitution and the general and 
special laws of the State, and interpreted 
from time to time by the courts of the 
State. To determine if possible what the 
law is became, therefore, our first duty. 
In this we had the painstaking assistance 
of the chief school law officer of New 
York, Mr. Frank B. Gilbert, head of the 
Law Division in the office of the State 
Commissioner of Education. 

Section 1061 of the revised charter of 
New York City declares 

“There shall be in the City of New York as 
constituted by this act a Board of Education 
which shall have the management and control 
of the public schools and of the public school 
system of the city, subject to the general 
statutes of the State relating to the public 
school instruction and to the provisions of this 
act.” 

The Board of Education consists of 
forty-six members and possesses the 
powers and privileges of a corporation. 
The Board of Education is listed as a 
department of the city. What is the legal 
status of the Board of Education thus 
created? Is it a separate corporation or 
a departmentof the city government? Are 
the public school officers officers of the 
State or officers of the city? Is the public 
school system itself a municipal or a gen- 
eral affair? Hear what the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York has said upon this 
subject in the case of Gunnison vs. the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York (176 N. Y., 13) in its decision 
handed down on October 6, 1903. 

“Tf the State has departed from the settled 
policy that has prevailed since its organizatior 
of keeping the work of public education and 
the control and management of its schools 
separate and distinct from all other municipal 
interests and business by the selection of its 
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own agents and clothing them with corporate 
powers to represent the schools, such as school 
boards and boards of education, and has de- 
volved these powers and duties directly upon 
the city we would naturally expect to find such 
a departure and notable change exprest in lan- 
guage so clear that no doubt would arise as to 
this change of policy. If the board cannot be 
sued for teachers’ wages and the teachers must 
resort to a suit against the city, then surely 
the board must have sunk into a mere city 
agency, and it no longer has any use for inde- 
pendent corporate powers. Public education 
then becomes a city function exposed to the 
taint of current municipal politics and to any 
and every miSmanagement that may prevail in 
city departments. But we still have the very 
plain provisions of the charter that the Board 
of Education is the representative of the en- 
tire school system and has the power to ad- 
minister all school funds and is vested with 
the right to manage and control all school 
property.” 

Again, at the beginning of the opinion 
the court held: 


“The city has the custody of the money, but 
the board must administer and expend all 
school funds as the representative of the school 
system, and the financial officer of the city can- 
not pay out any part of these funds except 
upon the order and audit of the board.” 

It is a fairly general opinion among 
those who are charged with the duty of 
caring for the children that the worst 
misfortune that can happen to a school 
system is to fall into the hands of the 
city hall. What is the situation in New 
York City today? “The policy of this 
State for more than half a century,” 
which has been “to separate public edu- 
cation from all other municipal functions 
and entrust it to corporate agencies of 
its own creation,” is carried out neither 
in the letter nor in the spirit at the pres- 
ent time. The Board of Education is 
not “the sole representative of the school 
system with exclusive power to control, 
manage and administer all school prop- 
erty and school funds.” The counter 
conception which the fiscal authorities of 
the city seem to hold is that the school 
system is in all respects a subordinate de- 
partment of the city government. There 
has been a gradua! and steadily increas- 
ing assumption of control, until at last 
the school department is no longer al- 
lowed to manage and control the school 
affairs. It is impossible in the brief space 
at my command to set forth the evidence 
for this fact in complete form. There is 
enough of it to make a book. Here is 
some of it. Section 1060 of the charter 
directs that “all money raised for educa- 
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tional purposes shall be raised in two 
funds to be known as the General School 
Fund and the Special School Fund. The 
General School Fund is for the payment 
of the salaries of teachers, superintend- 
ents, etc. “The General School Fund 
shall be raised in bulk and for the citv 
at large,” says the charter; and tho it 
says this in as unmistakable words as 
there are in English, the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, after practis- 
ing for a time the habit of recommend- 
ing the manner in which it should be 
apportioned by the Board of Education, 
in the budgets for 1911 and 1912 it took 
upon itself the apportioning of said gen- 
eral fund, conditioning its allowance of 
money in excess of the three-mill tax 
upon the acceptance by the Board ot 
Education of the apportionment which it 
had made. This action the Board of 
Education quite properly refused to carry 
out. The destructive effect which this 
proceeding on the part of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment would have 
had upon the school work of New York 
City had it been carried out may be seen 
in the fact that in its attempted appor- 
tionment of the General Fund for 1912 
it named the sum of $500,000 for 
“special branches,” such as _ cooking, 
manual training, drawing, physical train- 
ing, music, etc., an amount far below the 
actual salaries of the teachers in the sys- 
tem at the time of the preparation of the 
budget. If the apportionment of the citv 
authorities had been followed teachers 
already employed and at work would 
have had to be discharged and classes 
abandoned. 

Section 1066 declares that the Board 
of Education “shall have power to lease 
property required for the purpose of fur- 
nishing school accommodations and to 
prepare and execute leases therefor.” 
Yet since 1909 the funds for the rental 
of school premises have been diverted 
from the control of the Board of Educa- 
tion to the Department of Finance, and 
the responsibility for leasing properties 
for school purposes has been given to the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, bv 
whom the Board of Education is notified. 
in common with all heads of depart- 
ments, officers, boards and commissions, 
“that applications for the renewal of 
leases to the city should be made to the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund.” 
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Section 1075 of the charter directs that 
the 

“Board of Education shall provide for the 
purchase of all books, apparatus, stationery 
and other things necessary and expedient to 
enable the schools of the city to be properly 
and successfully conducted. It shall cause 
to be furnished all necessary supplies. . . .” 

But no funds are granted to the board 
for the lighting of school buildings, on 
the theory that the lighting of school 
buildings pertains to the jurisdiction of 
the Commissioner of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity. 

Section 1073 of the charter reads: 

“All plans for new school buildings, for ad- 
ditions to school buildings and for structural 
changes in old buildings shall be passed upon 
and must be approved by the Superintendent 
of School Buildings, who shall submit such 
plans to the Board of Education, whose action 
thereon shall be final.” 

But a resolution of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment bearing 
date of July 17, I911, requires all 
boards, departments, bureaus, com- 
missioners or Officers of the city and 
- county government authorized by this 
.board to incur obligations and execute 
contracts payable out of corporate stock, 
be and are hereby directed to submit to 
this board for approval, plans, specifica- 
tions and estimates of cost prior to ad- 
vertising for bids. In addition, the 
Board of Education must send its build- 
ing plans to the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion for approval twice, in preliminary 
and in final form, in some cases to the 
Fire Department, to the Borough 
Building Department, in some cases 
to the Highway Department, and 
to the Department of Water Sup- 
ply, Gas and Electricity. All this 
takes time, and records which are 
before me show that weeks and even 
months are required after the “final” ap- 
proval of the Board of Education. IIlts- 
trations might be multiplied to show the 
further encroachments of a _ bureau- 
cratic scheme of administration which is 
sapping the vitality of public education 
in New York as certainly as it ever 
sapped the vitality of administration in 
the Russian Empire. One gets the im- 
pression from the requirements that have 
been made that record making is actually 
held to be more important than securing 
educational efficiency. 

The school is one of the four great in- 
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stitutions of civilization,—government, 
the home and the church are the others. 
At first education was a home affair, 
next it was an ecclesiastical affair, and 
next it was subordinated to government. 
But the time has come when it is making 
itself free, and free it must be, in the 
same sense that the Church is free under 
the State and the home is free under the 
State, and the school is related to but not 
dominated by the home and related to 
but not dominated by the Church. 
Freedom of thought and freedom in 
teaching it has already achieved. The 
freedom to determine its own require- 
ments of money under general laws 
and freedom to direct and control its 
own expenditures according to the neces- 
sities of instruction and to make account- 
ing of them to the State, and not the dic- 
tates of local governmental authorities, 
it must have, and in a number of the 
leading cities of the nation it has already 
secured this freedom. This is a rapidly 
accumulating tendency of our age. 
What is necessary for the welfare of 
education in Philadelphia, Boston and 
Pittsburgh, Denver, Indianapolis and 
Milwaukee is necessary for education in 
New York City. 

I have found it necessary to criticise 
the Board of Education, but chiefly be- 
cause it has not resisted the encroach- 
ments upon its legal right to manage and 
control the school affairs of the city; and, 
yet I remember that after three years of 
fighting for freedom from city hall domi- 
nation which was contrary to the Educa- 
tion Law, it was whispered to the de- 
partment for the direction of whose 
schools I was then responsible that unless 
the Board of Education ceased to resist 
the city council it would not get a cent 
from the city for the schools next year. 
Fortunately, other sources of revenue 
had been provided by the Legislature 
without the knowledge of the whisperer 
and the danger from city hall domination 
was a thing of the past. 

The power of the purse is a very real 
power. It must be strictly guarded and 
restrained. As all teachers must teach 
the children of the nation to obey the 
laws, it is particularly imperative that 
there should be no departure from or sus- 
pension of the laws of the State which 
guide and direct its school system. 


New Haven, Conn, 





The Wail of an Absentee 


BY CHESTER T. CROWELL 


dred thousand men in this country 

who have to restrain themselves 
when they get to a city to keep from fall- 
ing upon the expansive breast of the first 
[Irish “copper” they meet and turning his 
brass buttons green with briny tears of 
joy. There are just about as many men 
who are nearly overcome with emotion 
when a sure-enough waiter, wearing the 
appropriate waiter’s misfit clothes, in- 
cluding the spotty white shirt bosom, de- 
livers the glass of ice water and the 
menu card. There are men of learning 
and experience and big property interests 
who leave home and business every year, 
frequently when the summer heat is 
worst, just to stand on a street corner or 
in a hotel lobby-and see some human be- 
ings again. 

Who are these men? They are the 
former residents of cities who have gone 
to live in some little one-night stand or 
cross corners either because there was 
more money in it or because they had 
read some misguided person’s condem- 
nation of the wicked city and eulogy of 
the small towns and new-mown hay. 

There are just two classes of persons 
who are entitled to live in a small town; 
those who formerly lived in no town at 
all and those who have never lived in 
any but a smalltown. Any one who can 
glibly say “potatoes au gratin” or go 
thru a subway without regarding it as an 
adventure in wonderland or pass a fif- 
teen-story building without dislocating 
several vertebre in an effort to see the 
flag pole, has lost his license to live in a 
small town. He may think he hasn't. 
He may go deliberately and get into one 
and try to coax himself into thinking he 
is still on earth, but it will not work. 
Truth crushed to earth will get up some 
day when he least expects it and whisper 
something that will make him willingly 
part with the profits of months of strug- 
gle just to lean against a post somewhere 
on a paved street and watch the taxicabs 
go by under the arc lights until a police- 
man tells him to move on. 

It is true a great many of the best jobs 
in the big cities are held by men from 
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[area are approximately five hun- 


small towns. but that only proves the 
assertion that a small town is a fine place 
to come from and the wrong place to go 
to. Any city man who has ever made 
the mistake of exiling himself from ten- 
derloin steaks produced by artists and 
“something doing” at the theater every 
night will have a great deal of sympathy 
with the much criticised poor who would 
rather starve in New York than prosper 
somewhere else. It is worth it to be in 
the vibration waves of a throbbing city. 
It is worth something more precious 
than money to see the crowds go by. It 
is worth something vital to the very soul 
of a man to see others about him doing 
big things and prospering; it is worth 
something to suffer because of the com- 
parison and to resolve, even tho vainly, 
to “get there.” 

Some day the small town is going to 
be an ideal place to live in. But it will be 
only after those three able reformers, the 
undertakers, the mothers and the school 
teachers, have completed their work. It 
will devolve upon the undertakers to re- 
move that widely and well-known class 
of human vinegar stills and reincarnated 
mummies who usually own anywhere 
from 35 to 99 per cent. of every small 
town and spend their declining years dis- 
couraging any one from trying to make 
the property more valuable or collect a 
fair share of the taxes upon it. The 
mothers will have to produce a new crop 


of humanity and the school teachers will 


have to remove from their minds the 
worm-eaten business and moral and in- 
tellectual standards that have taken their 
last stand in the small towns after hav- 
ifig been driven out everywhere else by 
gradual effort beginning in 6000 B. C. 
and continuing until the present time. 

The assertion is made without hesita- 
tion that a suburban ward improvement 
club composed of barbers and bookkeep- 
ers, all living in houses on which the 
mortgages amount to more than the ac- 
tual value, will raise more money in one 
meeting to plant lilac bushes than the 
average town of 1,500 will raise in a year 
to abolish some insanitary public nui- 
sance On Main street. 
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One of the first thoughts about the 
small town that will usually occur to a 
man who has lived in a city is that there 
ought to be something beside the motion 
picture shows to furnish amusement. 
Some of the aforementioned five hundred 
thousand men in this country would give 
$100 to see a real musical comedy and 
have dinner somewhere other than the 
railway station eating house afterward. 
They know they can’t have musical com- 
edy for $100, but there ought to be some- 
thing. About the only thing that makes 
living cheaper in a small town is the fact 
that one cannot get three-fourths of the 
things he would like to have. The kind 
of clothes that are offered are cheaper, 
but the kind you are used to cost more 
than they would in Buenos Ayres, Mel- 
bourne or the City of Mexico. What is 
quite an ordinary comfort of life in a city 
becomes a luxury in a small town that 
must be paid for accordingly. And the 
funny thing is that you will pay a higher 
price for an inferior article in the small 
town of the neighborhood that produces 
-the raw material than you will for the 
same article prepared by a high-priced 


man in New York after freight charges 


have been added. ' This is notably true 
of meats in the Southwest. Leaning 
against the railing of the international 
bridge at El Paso one can contemplate, 
if his mind runs in that direction, the 
pleasant fact that the nearest place to get 
a real beefsteak cooked by a master and 
served at a reasonable price is St. Louis, 
Mo., which is about two thousand miles 
away, with the greatest cattle producing 
ranges in the United States between. 
And, turning from the material to the 
spiritual, think of being forced for 
months and months and years and years 
to bow to the public opinion of a com- 
munity which labels excellent speeches 
and sermons and songs and instrumental 
music and plays and a thousand and one 
other things that appeal to the mind or 
emotions that you know very well would 
deserve to be set down as “rotten” if of- 
fered by admitted amateurs from a city 
high school! The sports, and especially 
baseball, ought to be mentioned in this 
connection, but it would not interest 
some, while the baseball fans could never 
survive an account of the sufferings of 
their imprisoned comrades who are in- 
humanly tortured every summer. 
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For news the back fence wireless 
brings all the latest reports on new ba- 
bies in town and detailed information 
about prospective engagements between 
“our popular butcher” and the young 
lady with the golden freckles who stands 
next to him at the regular Sunday morn- 
ing squawkfest of the village choir. Or 
one can get detailed information on the 
exact location of the pains that various 
aged dowagers have nursed for consider- 
able sections of the century. But if one 
must discuss the movement for interna- 
tional peace or employer’s liability legis- 
lation or currency reform it is just as 
well to pick out an intelligent looking 
fence post an@ then make the discussion 
as much of a monologue as possible. No 
well-behaved fence post, even tho reared 
in the country, will interrupt with an ac- 
count of the battle of Gettysburg or an 
insanity charge. Think of the flat-headed 
prominent citizens whom you must treat 
as great men in order to remain in good 
standing! Think of the choice of ill-fed 
ministers and moss-backed little churches 
from whom you must choose a spiritual 
adviser or fall without the pale! Think 
of the politics in which you must engage 
and of the pleasant taste it puts in one’s 
mouth to know that he must pick the 
man he will yell for and fight with among 
a collection of dubs who couldn’t possi- 
bly be worth more than $15 a week if 
they ever got as far from their own back 
yards as the nearest town of 100,000! 

And let this be set down not in malice 
but to keep the record straight: that 
neighborly spirit which we so often hear 
exists in small towns is so mixt up with 
rude and ill-concealed curiosity and a de- 
sire to intrude and find out something, 
that it is hard to say whether the good- 
fellowship or the anxiety to contribute a 
fair share of gossip to the next front 
porch gabfest is the prevailing motive. 
There are women in every small town 
who carry with them for years a mortal 
terror of falling ill suddenly some day 
when the house is not as clean as it might 
be because some sweet, neighborly old 
witch might come in with wordy sym- 
pathy and take an inventory of every 
grain of dust and fly speck. 

Much has been said about the cliff 
dwellers of the apartment houses not 
knowing each other. If they have noth- 
ing in common they are not likely to be 
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friends, and it is just as well to let one 
another alone. They should thank the 
Lord that the world in which they live 
provides something more for them to 
think about than the pettiest of petty in- 
formation about the affairs of their 
neighbors. 

For Christian charity, true neighborly 
spirit and a feeling of good will toward 
all mankind commend me to a hotel clerk 
or a bartender, and if any one desires 
proof that those virtues do not exist let 
him get a dictagraph record of the sew- 
ing circle conversation or most any other 
small town scandal-bund. 

Small towns, as has been said, are very 
delightful places for th®se who have 
never lived anywhere else and for those 
who are used to the open country. The 
most contented people in the world live 
in small towns; that is what makes a 
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city man prefer to seek his excitement in 
some forgotten cemetery. Small towns 
usually look quite picturesque, and it was 
a clever idea to scatter them along the 
railroad tracks so that one might get his 
money’s worth out of the Pullman fare. 
They are indispensable to writers of cer- 
tain classes of fiction and quite useful to 
circuses. In fact, the nation would be 
in a sorry plight but for the small towns. 
The big cities would be in a’sorry plight 
also if it were not for the small towns. 
People hate to go from the small towns 
to the cities. The only trouble is that 
some of them proceed backward. It was 
with a view to reducing the number of 
those sufferers that these few words of 
warning were penned by one who has 
definitely located this bog of mental stag- 
nation and now desires to hang a red 
lantern in the road. 


Austin, Tex. 


A Dream of Invasion 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY. 


ENERAL LEONARD WOOD 
(5 is reported to have said at 
Berkeley, on October 18, that “it 
would be comparatively easy for an ene- 
my of any strength to land at San Fran- 
cisco,” unless the proposed military bill 
for “the establishment of three large 
mobile forces,” one at Seattle, one at San 
Francisco and one near Los Angeles, 
should go into effect. This bill, it is said, 
has the “endorsement of the President 
and the Secretary of the Navy.” “Sit- 
uated as the coast at present is,” General 
Wood is quoted as saying, 
“we are prepared to cope with the situation 
so far as bombardment of cities and towns is 
concerned, but we are not prepared to pro- 
tect our people from the landing of a hostile 
force beyond the reach of our coast artillery. 
The sea coast defense is useless without a 
mobile army. Now, how are we to get men 
for this army? At present there are approx- 
imately 130,000 to 140,000 men in the various 
stations of the army service in the United 
States. We have need of 450,000 more. It 
is imperative that a reserve be established, as 
we wish to train the citizen to defend his 
country in time of war.” 


Now this may all be true from a mili- 
tary point of view, but it is a costly flight 


of fancy in fact because there is no real- 
ity in this “military point of view.” As 
a matter of fact, it is not “comparatively 
easy,” nor in any way humanly possible, 
“for an enemy of any strength to land in 
San Francismo,” because no such enemy 
exists on earth. 

The only nation ever pictured as a 
hostile invader of California is Japan. 
For Japan to send a land force to attack 
the Pacific Coast we have to imagine the 
following series of incidents in our fu- 
ture history: 

(1) The abandonment of our unbro- 
ken tradition of national friendliness to- 
ward Japan. Thus far, whatever may 
have been done or said by individuals, 
our Government has preserved for sixty 
years an unbroken attitude of courtesy 
and friendliness. 

(2) That such breaches of this rule as 
might arise in Washington should be of 
such a character as to arouse an insatia- 
ble feeling of humiliation and an uncon- 
trollable spirit of revenge on the part of 
the Japanese people. This spirit must 


be so strong as to overturn the patient 
and conservative ministry which desires 
and must. desire, above almost all other 
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things political, to retain the good will of 
the United States. 

(3) That this supposed outbreak 
should take place before the American 
advisers in the Japanese Government 
could make their influence felt toward 
mutual understanding and before the 
friends of international decency in Amer- 
ica could exert a similar influence. 

(4) It would further be essential that 
the rulers of Japan should be determined 
on national suicide in the face of this as- 
sumed provocation. To send an armada 
to attack on her own ground 6,000 miles 
away a nation of twenty times her wealth 
and practically out of debt, with a pop- 
ulation half greater, would be self-de- 
struction. 

(5) It would involve further the ne- 
cessity that the cause of war was so 
flagrant as to give Japan the sympathy 
of the civilized world, and especially of 
the world of finance. This sympathy 
must be deep enough to induce the bank- 
ers of London and Paris to give to Japan 
outright the $1,000,000,000, more or less, 
necessary to equip this armada and to 
carry on the war. They could not Jend 
the money, for to Japan today, lending 
would be giving. Japan already owes 
more than $1,300,000,000, and to dupli- 
cate this debt would make her securities 
worthless. In Japanese affairs today al- 
most every other interest is subordinated 
to that of keeping her credit good. 

(6) The coast of Japan itself is no 
better defended than that of California. 
“It would be comparatively easy for an 
enemy of any strength to land” at Mat- 
sushima in order to overrun northern 
Japan, to land at unprotected Kamakura 
to flank and starve Tokyo, to land at 
Sakai to march on Osaka, and to isolate 
Kyoto. In fact, no nation with a long 
seacoast can ever raise money enough, 
no matter how grinding the taxation, to 
have every foot of it protected from in- 
vasion. On the other hand, no such in- 
vading army, in the heart of a hostile 
country, without a base of supplies, could 
ever finally escape. 

(7) As the United States must be re- 
sponsible for provocation, whatever that 
may be, why do we assume that she will 
act only on the defensive. Is not our 
monstrous naval expenditure based on 
the theory that we shall “meet the enemy 
in the middle. of the sea”? TI have as- 
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sumed, of course, that provocation would 
necessarily be on the part of the United 
States. It is not conceivable that it 
should be otherwise. No other nation is 
so careless as to civilities, tho we have 
not often shown real insolence. Any one 
familiar with affairs in Japan must know 
that all her resources, and more, are de- 
voted to holding on to what she now has. 
The occupation of Korea is a costly and 
perilous experiment, perhaps necessary 
as a defense against Russian aggression, 
but nevertheless involving the nation in 
many dangers which unexpanded Japan 
would have avoided. The lease of the 
railways of South Manchuria, with the 
city of Dairen and Port Arthur, further 
greatly extends the danger line of Japan. 
The United States receives more than a 
third of the exports of Japan. Aniong 
nations with stable government she is 
Japan’s nearest neighbor and most stead- 
fast friend. Whatever the petty flurries 
on the Pacific Coast, the small rivalries 
of the European laborers with the rice 
field hands, the determination of the Jap- 
anese Government to cultivate friendship 
with us in every honorable way cannot 
be shaken. 

If any great insurance company of the 
world ever underwrite against war a pol- 
icy covering our whole Pacific Coast 
could be had for half the present cost of 
maintaining the Presidio of Monterey. 
Men sometimes speak of the “dream of 
universal peace” as a most desirable but 
quite impossible ideality. But it is a real- 
ity so far as it goes, and it goes farther 
and farther every year. Almost any na- 
tion could attain it at once by substitut- 
ing in part a civil tongue for its reliance 
on army and navy. The real obsession 
of the world is “the dream of universal 
war.” This is the noxious dream of 
our times. 

It has no foundation save in the exist- 
ence of armies and navies maintained in 
idleness. If they did not exist the world 
would never miss them. Meanwhile our 
generals and admirals have their reveries 
and imagine a world in which soldiery is 
not play, but action. To them we listen, 
and because their art is one we do not 


- understand we spend unquestioned our 


money as the world’s money was never 

spent before on their “great illusion,” 

ideal defense against imaginary dangers. 
STANForD, Cat. 
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The Loeb Classical Library* 


THE present reviewer knows two men, 
one a lawyer and the other a business 
man, who for eighteen years have met 
one evening in the week to read the Latin 
classics. Nearly all the principal works 
in poetry and prose they have thus read. 
They were simply college graduates, not 
at all philologians, but they thought they 
would not like quite to forget their Latin 
and hoped for some pleasure in the study 
of the classics. Of course, they have be- 
come proficient in the language, and have 
learned much and enjoyed much. But it 
is Latin only—they have forgotten their 
Greek—a busy man can’t know every- 
thing. One hobby is enough. We know in 
the samé neighborhood half a dozen men 
who meet once a fortnight to read Plato 
or Sophocles in the original Greek. They 
think it pays. But there is, or ought to 
be, a multitude of graduates who may 
not be able to join others in classical 
reading, and have no time to do regular 
study, and will surely forget what little 
of the two languages they know if some 
easy aid is not given them. To such 
there is a real boon offered in the Loeb 
Classical Library, the eight first volumes 
of which come to our table; of the 
Greek section two volumes of Euripides 
and one of The Apostolic Fathers; and 
of the Latin section two of Augustine’s 
Confessions, two of Terence and one of 
Propertius. 

For the student it is the prime advan- 
tage of these handy and very neat vol- 
umes, that the English translation has on 
the opposite page the Latin or Greek. 
One can very easily refresh his knowl- 
edge of the original tongue. One does 
not have to worry over unfamiliar words 
or difficult constructions, but can im- 
prove his knowledge in the easiest and 

*THe Loes CLASSICAL ‘Limeary. Edited by T. E. 
Page, M.A., and W. H. D, Rouse, Litt,D. Eight vol- 
umes, including St. Augustine’s Confessions, with Eng- 
lish translation by William Watts, 1631, two vols. 
Terence, translated by John Sargeant, two vols. 
pertius, translated by H. E. Butler. Euripides, trans- 
lated by Arthur S. Way, two vols. The Apostolic 


Fathers, translated by Kirsopp Lake, vol. 1, 16mo. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 each. 
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Pro- 


most natural way, much as a child gets 
a language, without study, without a lex- 
icon. 

Mr. James Loeb is a member of the 
great banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
and has been much imprest by the loss 
that would follow the neglect of the clas- 
sics: In France there have been a num- 
ber of collections of Latin and Greek au- 
thors with the translation accompanying 
the original text, but nothing of the sort 
in English, only separate authors. Mr. 
Loeb has undertaken to assure the pub- 
lication of all that is valuable in Greek 
and Latin literature down to the fall of 
Constantinople, a magnificent plan, of 
which these ten volumes are hardly more 
than an introduction. In some cases a 
well-known old translation will be used, 
where it has become in a measure classic, 
but in most cases the translation will be 
new, and even in the case of the older 
translations they will be revised after the 
most approved modern critical texts. In 
some cases it will be necessary to create 
the critical text. That a scholarly busi- 
ness man should have conceived so im- 
mense a plan and found a publisher able 
to tarry it out is a boon to English and 
American scholarship that can hardly be 
overestimated. The entire series will be 
essential in a good library, and selections 
should be on the bookshelves of every 
scholar. Particularly we recommend this 
to college graduates who have the re- 
spectable ambition not wholly to forget 
the languages of the sources of polite 
learning. They should remember the 
words of Goethe, who bids us combine 
the study of ancient with modern au- 
thors: 

“Study Moliére, study Shakespeare: 
but above all things the ancient Greeks, 
and always the ancient Greeks.” 

Of the present volumes that, with the 
second to follow, of the Apostolic Fath- 
ers includes the two Clements, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Barnabas and the Didache, 
works which for the earlier development 
of Christian doctrine are of value next 
to the New Testament, and should be 
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familiar to every minister. Augustine’s 
Confessions is given in the old trans- 
lation, but revised according to the best 
and latest Latin text on the opposite 
page. The plays of Euripides will re- 
quire four volumes in a new translation. 
On the ecclesiastical Latin side Augus- 
tine’s Confessions is a classic, not so 
much for its Latinity as for its’ spiritual 
value. Terence’s comedies are favor- 
ites, and if Propertius is less read his ele- 
gies, which tell us that youth is the time 
to sing of love, and age of war, may well 
delight both old and young. To those 
who try to read but find their Latin will 
not return to them, we commend the 
verse of Propertius quoted approvinglv 
by Erasmus in his “Praise of Folly,” 
which tells us that it is much to have 
wished what we cannot attain, “Jn mag- 
nis et voluisse sat est.” 


Two Little Girls 


Ir is an odd coincidence which brings 
out at the same time two journals written 
by two little girls during the middle of 
the nineteenth century and as far apart 
temperamentally as Nice and New York, 
where they respectively wrote. One is 
the part of Marie Bashkirtseff’s journal,’ 
hitherto unpublished, written when she 
was a girl of twelve. The other? is the 
diary of a younger child, Caroline Cowles 
Richards, of Canandaigua, N. Y., begun 
when she was ten years old, and taking 
in the period of the Civil War. One is 
morbid, egotistical, unwholesomely ma- 
ture in emotion for a girl of twelve; the 
other is modest, witty, and altogether 
charming and childlike in its unaffected 
recital of each day’s events, giving gen- 
erous space to the bright sayings of little 
sister Anna. The unhappy little Marie 
of an aristocratic Russian family was 
born to wealth and high position, Carrie 
was brought up in a village by her grand- 
parents, and the restraints of a Puritan 
household, sweet and refined in its tradi- 
tions, and of modest state, as the diary 
speaks of several servants, but simple 
and plain in its furnishings as befitted 
people of quiet tastes and unquiet con- 
sciences, for it was in the stirring times 





1TuHe New JouRNAL or MARIc BASHKIRTSEFF, New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 
2Vittace LIFE IN AMERICS (1852-1872). By Caro- 


line Cowles Richards, New Y 


fork: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.30. 
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of the abolition controversy and the Civil 
War. One must read the book in order 
to get any idea of its charm, its quaint 
humor, and its atmosphere of happy girl- 
hood. Many people important in their 
day, and not unknown to ours, figure in 
the child’s journal: 


“December 20, 1855. 

“Susan B. Anthony is in town and spoke in 
Bemis Hall this afternoon. She made a spe- 
cial request that all the seminary girls should 
come to hear her as well as all the girls and 
women in town. She had a large audience 
and she talked very plainly about our rights 
and how we ought to stand up for them and 
said the world would never go right until the 
women had just as much right to vote and rule 
as the men. She asked us all to come up and 
sign our names who would promise to do all 
in our power to bring about that glad day 
when equal rights should be the law of the 
land. A whole lot of us went up and signed . 
the paper. When"! told Grandmother about 
it she said she guessed that Susan B. Anthony 
had forgotten that St. Paul said the women 
should keep silence. I told her, no, she didn’t, 
for she spoke particularly about St. Paul and 
said if he lived in these times, instead of 1800 
years ago, he would have been as anxious to 
have the women at the head of the government 
as she was. I could not make Grandmother 
agree with her at all and she said we might 
better all of us stayed at home. We went to 
prayer meeting this evening and a woman got 
up and talked. Her name was Mrs. Sands. 
We hurried home and told Grandmother and 
she said she probably meant all right and she 
hoped we didn’t laugh.” 


In some prayer-meetings of today 
there would be more astonishment if a 
man got up and talked, but the argu- 
ments pro and con Equal Rights have 
not changed greatly in fifty-seven years, 
little Carrie! 

Now, a few remarks from the other 
girl of twelve: 


“Why do women yawn when they are jeal- 
ous and curious? My mother has noticed it a 
hundred times, and I, too, in my short life. 

“Wretched feminine position. Men have all 
the privileges, women have only that of wait- 
ing their good pleasure. I should be quite 
proud if I could make myself really loved by 
this man. I rate myself above everything, and 
the idea that I am placed on the same level 
with any one, that people do not consider me 
different from the rest of the world, the bare 
idea makes me angry. I wish them to forget, 
to trample everything under foot, to scorn and 
destroy all that preceded me—I desire that 
there should be nothing before, nothing after 
—except remembrance of me. Then only I 
should be content. 

“Many things have changed since Monday. 
I don’t wish to die, no matter where and no 
matter how, and T have since been ashamed 
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of myself. I meant to trifle with the man, 
and it seems as if the man was trifling with 
me. I do think of him, and yet if he loved 
me I would not consent to be his wife,” etc. 

A small girl once remarked to us: “All 
girls have foolish thoughts sometimes, 
but Marie Bashkirtseff is the only girl 
who was ever fool enough to write them 
down.” Carrie has more wholesome 
things to occupy her mind: 

“We played snap the whip at recess today 
and I was on the end and was snapped off 
against the fence. It is not a very good game 
for girls, especially the one at the end. . . 
Grandmother kneeled down by the bed and 
prayed aloud for us that we might be good 
children and that she might have strength 
given to her from on high to guide us in the 
straight and narrow path which leads to life 
eternal. Those were her very words. After 
she had gone down stairs we sat up in bed 
and talked about it and promised each other 
to be good, and crossed our hearts and ‘hoped 
to die,’ if we broke our promise. Then Anna 
was afraid we would die, but I told her I 
didn’t believe we would be as good as that, so 
we kissed each other and went to sleep.” 


Friend F. P. A. 


Now that election day is come and 
gone, we can find time to praise Franklin 
P. Adams. For that is the name of the 
New York Evening Mail paragrapher 
and comic poet, whose fame today is as 
great as B. L. T.’s of the Chicago 
Tribune; who, like Mr. Taylor again, 
signs his initial to a column a day. 
What true Manhattanite does not buy the 
evening moose-paper to see what ‘the 
modern Pepys is doing—whether he has 
motored with Mr. Flagg or joshed with 
Mawruss Perlmutter, or dined with Mis- 
tress Inez, or gone to the theater with 
good Mrs. Pepys-Adams? Even when 
there is nothing else in the Mail worth 
reading there is F. P. A. 

We are glad, therefore, that Mr. 
Adams has gathered up some of his best 
verses and given them book covers. A 
year ago it was “Toboganning on Par- 
nassus”; this year, Jn Other Words.* 
True, we could wish that Mr. Adams’s 
publishers had given him a better printed 
book and one better “made” physically ; 
we could wish, too, that Mr. Adams 
had pruned more courageously, for not 
all his verses deserve resetting ; but what 
a wonder it is | that so many of them give 


*In OTHER Wo ORDS. 


By Franklin P. Adams. 
City, N. Y.: 


Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 


Ga rden 
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us repeated increments of joy. A column 
a day! No wonder the humorist is 
moved to paraphrase from Stevenson’s 
“Garden” 


“In allt when I have to write, 

I hate to do my work at night; 

In summer, quite the other way, 

I hate to have to write by day. 

“What time the year is at the spring, 
I hate to work like anything; 

And in the days of early fall 

I sort of hate to write at all. 


“Oh, does it not seem hard to you 
That people should have work to do? 
But I cannot afford to miss, 

And so I pen a pome like this.” 


This delectable trifle is, besides, a fair 
sample of Mr. Adams: his cleverness, his 
charm and his limitations of journalist. 
If he wrote by the week instead of by 
the day, perhaps he could have given us 
a stronger final couplet. But why quib- 
ble? We love him just as he is. Hear 
him on “Us Potes.” Again he is per- 
sonal, you see: 
“Swift was sweet on Stella; 
Poe had his Lenore, 


Burns’s fancy turned to Nancy 
And a dozen more. 
“Pope was quite a trifler; 
Goldsmith was a case;, 
Byron’d flirt with any skirt 
From Liverpool to Thrace. 
“Sheridan philandered ; 
Shelley, Keats, and Moore 
All were there with some affair 
Far from lit’rachoor. 
“Fickle is the heart of 
Each immortal bard. 
Mine alone is made of stone— 
Gotta work too hard.” 


Franklin P. Adams is a true humorist, 
and we regard his “literary” flavor as a 
distinct asset, tho we doubt whether his 
slangy renderings of Latin, French and 
German poets in Jn Other Words meas- 
ure up to those in the earlier volume. 
Here is an echo of Longfellow: 

“There was a little fluff, 
And she wore a little puff 

And a rat made of shoddy and of cotton. 
When they were there 
She looked very, very fair, 

And when they were off she looked rotten.” 


We are grateful for F. P. A. He kept 
our spirits up when the campaign was 
running full blast, and our faith in the 
American sense of humor—which is 
proportion. One of his poems _ is 


modeled upon Henley’s 
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“I was a king in Babylon 
And you were a Christian slave.” 


“T. R. TO W. H. T. 


“Or ever the knightly fight was on, 
The skirmish of smear and smudge, 
I was a king in Washington 
And you were a circuit judge.” 


We do not quote the rest. You can 
read it for yourself if you buy a copy of 
In Other Words; and it is not too local 
or specialized a volume for any one who 
has enjoyed “Rejected Addresses” or 
Calverley’s “Flyleaves.” We do not un- 
dertake to compare Mr. Adams with his 
British forerunners; and a newspaper 
paragrapher none too carefully edited 
must inevitably offer verses of uneven 
quality. But we regard that uneven 
paragrapher as a find and a friend. That 
he has his deep sincerity such an un- 
humorous poem as “The Fool” (Aprii 
19, 1912) ably demonstrates, embedded 
as it is in pages of gayvety and kindly 
satire. Hats off to the Chicagoan who 
raised the level of New York’s lighter 
journalism! And thanks be to his Gar- 
den City publishers for helping to widen 
the circle of his friends. 


The Cambridge Modern History Atlas. 
Edited by x W. Ward, Litt. D., P. B. A.; 
G. W. Prothero, Litt. D., F. B. A.; Stanley 
Leathes, M. A., C.B.; Assisted by E. A. 
Benians, M.A. 141 Maps; Pp. 228. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $4. 

In our various notices of the great un- 
dertaking brought to a conclusion in Vol- 
ume XIV of the Cambridge Modern His- 
tory we have referred.to the work as “a 
catalog, whose general divisions are the 
chapters, explanatory of the subjects 
treated,” and have described it as “the 
nursery of thought germs” (March 23, 
1905). We have, too, commended it for 
its full and ably composed bibliographies 
(May 16, 1907; March 23, 1911). No 
other work presents the views of mod- 
ern authorities on so wide a range 
of topics. One cannot so_ unre- 
servedly praise the maps and charts 
which supplement the printed pages, 
and are provided with a valuable in- 
troduction by Mr. Benians. Tho the 
scope of the work will ensure its useful- 
ness to many classes of readers, and by 
no means exclusively those who possess 
the thirteen other volumes of the history, 
some of the plates give an impression of 
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muddiness, confusion and crudity of 
color, and technical perfection has by no 
means been achieved. German and even 
recent American map making, is superior 
to these examples of British craftsman- 
ship. The information, at least, is here, 
however, and for that we are grateful. 
Such a chart as that which shows the 
universities of Europe, their location and 
their date of foundation, or that of Ire- 
land at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, with tribal and other family 
names indicated in the right places, is 
often a remarkable aid to the apprecia- 
tion of one particular page of history. 


Fires. By Wilfred Wilson Gibson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
There is a new note in the poems of 
Wilfred Wilson Gibson. Sympathy with 
the toilers has been voiced by many of 
our modern poets since Mr. Markham’s 
“Man with the Hoe,” but there has been 
often a touch of bitterness, even of vin- 
dictiveness, in some of the verses. Fires, 
by the author of “Daily Bread” and 
“Womenkind,” shows the gentlest and 
tenderest of spirits, an understanding of 
the workman’s life, of his sorrows and 
joys as well, touched with compassion 
and deep sympathy, and all the more 
persuading because of its restraint. In 
such a poem as “The Machine” we feel 
all the maddening monotony of the reit- 
eration of the machine-tender’s task : 
“But soon again he was upon his feet, 
And tending that unsatisfied machine, 
And printing pictures, red and blue and green, 
Until again the green and blue and red 
Went jigging in a riot thru his head; 
And, wildest of the raging rout, 
The blinding, screeching, racking yellow— 
A crazy devil of a fellow— 
O’er all the others seemed to shout,” 
But we follow him into the street, where 
the Christmas shopping is in progress, 
and ripples of careless laughter “‘stole 
Like waves of cooling waters thru‘his soul. 
While sometimes he would lift his aching eyes, 
And sees a child’s face flushed with proud sur- 
prise, 
As, gripping both its parents’ hands quite 
ti 1 
It tual itself in fairylands of light, 
Walking with grown-up people thry the night.” 
And a frank, fresh-cheeked young girl 
becomes his companion and friend. 
“The Shop” is a perfect poem. In the 
workshop the anvils have a trick of play- 
ing a tune to any words running thru the 








workman’s head, and in his gentle sym- 

pathy with the shopkeeper whose little 

son is ill, he hears all day: 

“The bellows puffing out: It’s strange, it’s 
strange 

That little ones should suffer so .. . 

And now, my hammer, at a blow: 

I'd like to take them all, to-night! 


And, in the clouds of steam, and white hot 
glow, 


I seemed to see primroses everywhere, 
Primroses, and primroses, and primroses.” 
Nothing could be more exquisite than 
the simple expression of the workman’s 
sorrow when the bell of the shop is 
silenced not to disturb the sick boy, and 
his joy when he hears it again when the 
child is better. “The Crane” is beautiful, 
too, with the mother who has no time to 
talk with her crippled son, but always 
cleans the window pane so that he may 
watch the crane against the sky, with its 
almost human companionship for his 
lonely hours. The beauty and simplicity 
of these poems should win them a wide 
audience, their message is one of love 
and brotherliness, which makes a more 
effective appeal for better conditions of 
labor than fierce denunciations of the 
rich or pictures of the degradation of the 
poor. 


The Voice. By Margaret Deland. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1. 

Old Chester is one of the towns, in 
fiction, where one would like to live. 
With Dr. Lavendar for his pastor and 
Dr. William King as the family physi- 
cian the gentle ripple of the roads over 
the fluted hills would lead to a home of 
peace for one’s declining years. The 
Voice is the latest of the series of charm- 
ing Old Chester tales that Mrs. Deland 
has told so lovingly for many years. It 
is a quaint and pretty story of a whole- 
some and natural girl, who tries the effi- 
cacy of a love potion upon a young and 
consequently harshly rigid Presbyterian 
minister, most anxious to save her soul. 
Philippa is a dear girl—‘old-fashioned,” 
Dr. King calls her—but it is a sweet 
fashion of gentleness and affectionate- 
ness that ought never to grow old. Her 
father is an Irvingite, patiently waiting 
for the Voice, with unshaken faith thru 
disappointing years, and the little un- 
worldly household has its own fascina- 
tion, 
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Literary Notes 


....The American Jewish Year Book for 
the year 5673, which began September 12, has 
as its leading feature an article on the “Agri- 
cultural Activities of Jews in America.” (Phil- 
adelphia: Jewish Pub. Soc.) 


....An admirable little handbook of house- 
hold remedies for common emergencies and 
minor ills is A Stitch in Time (Putnam; 75 
cents). The directions are clear and in ac- 
cordance with modern antiseptic methods, 
which is more than can be said for some books 
of this class. : 


....The Bancroft Co. announces for publi- 
cation a new edition of The New Pacific, by 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, for sixty years a resi- 
dent of California, and Retrospection, a po- 
litical and personal review of the nineteenth 
century, by the same writer. 


....Many men of distinction have borne 
witness to the help and encouragement they 
have received from their wives; that others 
have owed as much to their sisters is the 
theme of Sarah G. Pomeroy’s new book: 
Little-Known Sisters of Well-Known Men 
(Dana Estes; $1.25). These biographies from 
Mary Sidney to Eliza Parkman are pleasing 
and unpretentious—like their subjects. 


...-An edition of plays by William Con- 
greve comes to us from the American Book 
Compary in a series of “Masterpieces of the 
English Drama.” The general editor is Pro- 
fessor Felix E. Schelling, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; the editor of the present vol- 
ume is William Archer, who contributes a sat- 
isfying introduction. There are notes, also; 
and the general form of the volume is alto- 
gether pleasing. (Pp. 466; 70 cents.) 


....Since color enters into the dress of 
women more extensively than used to be the 
case, it is important that it should be used 
judiciously. Color Harmony in Dress (New 
York: McBride. Nast & Co.; 75 cents), by 
G. A. Andsley, is a useful shopping compan- 
ion if a woman who is not primarily an 
artist wants to avoid inharmonious color-ef- 
fects in her attire. Dr. Andsley makes a 
scientific study of the subject of types of 
beauty and the colors to be worn or avoided 
by each. 


....The New Richard Grant White Shake- 
Speare, a revised edition, “supplemented and 
annotated” by W. P. Trent, B. W. Wells and J. 
B. Herneman, published in twelve volumes, 
18mo, by Little, Brown & Co., appears half a 
century after the original Grant White Shake- 
speare, issued by the same house. The work 
is; however, less a new edition than a reprint, 
with only minor alterations in text. As books 
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the little volumes are delightful: large type, 
pleasing illustrations, and varying styles of 
binding, to suit the purse. The volumes are 
sold separately at $1.50 each. 


....LThe Lover's Calendar is a compilation 
of appropriate verse and a few passages of 
prose, too, by Mrs. Havelock Ellis (Dutton; 
pp. 423; $1.75). The anthology is arranged 
by months and days and includes some con- 
temporary authors. 


....A plea for history written with human 
interest rather than from the standpoint of 
an assumed impartiality and aloofness from 
life is made by Dr. A. S. Draper, New York 
Commissioner of Education, in an address 
published as No Mummified History in New 
York Schools (Syracuse, N. Y.: Bardeen). 
He says: 


“The Confederate veterans would rather read the 
story by Colonel Haskell of what happened on the 
Union side at Gettysburg; and the Union veterans, 
that by General Pickett, of what happened on the 
Confederate side, than any story by an_ historical 
philosopher who was not there and who tries to write 
judicially, when the whole thing was one of arms and 
lad gone beyond the possibility of judicial determina- 
tion.”’ 


....Most of our readers will want interest 
in and sympathy for work translated in Mr. 
Jethro Bithell’s Contemporary French Poetry 
(Pp. 227; London: Walter Scott; 1/). His 
poets are (to name a few of the best known) 
Henri Bataille, Paul Fort, Remy de Gour- 
mont, Fernard Gregh, Francis Jammes, Kahn, 
Lahor, Jean Moréas, the Comtesse de Noailles, 
Regnier, and the Americans—Stuart Merrill 
and Francis Vielé-Griffin. The translations as 
translations are creditable rather than brilliant. 
The little volume opens with a critical intro- 
duction devoted to the Parnassians, Symbol- 
ists, and Decadents, and to “co'or audition”’— 
with frequent references to’ Professor Irving 
Babbitt’s “New Laocoon.” It closes with bib- 
liographies and notes. 


....An unusual literary skit, or shall we 
call it an educational work ?¢has the title, sup- 
posed to be reproduced in facsimile from a 
London volume of 1714; with the startling 
title “An Original Canto of Spencer [sic]: 
Design’d as part of his Faery Queen, but 
never printed.” It is said to have been found 
by Nestor Ironside, Fsq., great grandson of 
a near friend of the poet Spenser, The pref- 
ace and the poem of forty-six stanzas are 
much in the style of Spenser. We take it that 
it is presented to pupils in literature as a study 
of the indicia of a forgery. We advise can- 
didates to begin the study with the title page 
and its spelling of the poet’s name, and pro- 
ceed to the motto ascribed to Horace, “Ficta 
voluptatis causa sint proxima veris’ and to 
compare with it the following genuine and 
scanable words of Horace, “Nova fictaque 
nuper habebunt verba fidem.” The classes 
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which engage in external and internal criticism 
will hardly fail to consider whether Spenser 
could ever.have thought to represent Brito- 
mart, the mirror of Queen Elizabeth, as 
shamed by the foul magician. (New York: 
Arthur H. Nason; 30 cents.) 


..A story of summer seas and of an isl- 
and beside them, a runaway yawl, and of a 
group of interesting people, ashore and at 
sea, is entitled Blue Anchor Inn, by Edwin 
Bateman Morris (Penn Pub. Co.; $1.25). 
There is a hushand who had never seen his 
wife’s face, because he had given her his 
name, in order to secure a large fortune to 
her left by an eccentric will, and various 
complications arising from the fact that the 
bride had gone West at once to secure her 
divorce, had changed her mind and returned 
to Lugger Island. A pleasant story for an idle 
hour. 


....The Société du Mercure de France, of 
Paris, publishes an Essai sur la littérature 
chinoise, by Georges Soulié, in which one 
finds an account, not only of the classic lit- 
erature, but even of contemporary journalism. 
“The press,” writes M. Soulié, “which the 
foreigners created to augment their popular- 
ity, was the means by which the Chinese na- 
tionalism found expression, and developed 
with a surprising rapidity. The editions, even 
now, are limited: the chief newspaper pub- 
lishes only 15,000 copies. But these are 
passed from hand to hand; are commented 
upon and discussed; their contradictory ar- 
ticles enlighten opinion, Finally, the neces- 
sities of journalism transform style, little by 


little, and the language used approach- 
es more and more nearly to the spoken 
tongue.” 


....An exceedingly ambitious compendium 
is the Petite Histoire Contemporaine (1789- 
1910) of J. Isaac (Pp. 231; Paris: Hachette; 
2 fr.). Modern history is summarized from 
the French standpoint, but the New World as 
well as the Old is included, and the United 
States has over four pages. Within that space 
our national record is most skilfully con- 
densed, with but one glaring error: a refer- 
ence to coffee plantations in our Southern 
States. As a desk manual, the book will be 
found convenient by the journalist and by many 
another, and not only for its summary of 
French political and military events, and Fu- 
ropean relations and alliances, but also for its 
sections on such subjects as the African par- 
tition, the East and the Near East, the Sci- 
ences and the Economic Revolution, the Cath- 
olic Church, and the General Characteristics 
of Civilization, There is even a section on 
the Romantic Movement in Literature and 
Painting. 








....Now that the triumph of aviation is as- 
sured we will view with greater interest than 
ever the mysterious genius who long ago fore- 
told the day when man should fly, and even 
tried to make himself wings. To get a vivid 
impression of the artist-engineer of the Re- 
naissance there is no pleasanter way than to 
read The Romance of Leonardo Da Vinci, 
the second volume of Merijkowski’s strange 
trilogy of which Julian the Apostate, Leonar- 
do Da Vinci and Peter the Great are the cen- 
tral figures. In THe INDEPENDENT of No- 
vember 15, 1906, we devoted an article to the 
analysis and interpretation of the novels of the 
great Russian mystic, so here it will only be 
necessary to note that Putnams have brought 
out part The Romance of Leonardo Da Vinci 
in two volumes, illustrated by photographs of 
the many distinguished personages who figure 
in its pages. 


....The first chapter of,George A. Birming- 
ham’s Lighter Side of Irish Life is a good- 
natured protest against the contemporary tra- 
dition of what the Irish are: a tradition that 
is in many respects flattering, but founded 
upon ignorance no less than the older and 
less kind tradition. Other chapters describe 
the Irishmen of the past, those of Lever, those 
of today; the Irish clergy; the Irishmen who 
write verse and the Irishmen who write plays: 
enemies, for the most part, to illusion and 
old-fashioned sentimentality; Irish officials, 
peasants, servants, and “Yanks” (Irish Amer- 
icans); Irish humor and superstition and 
speech. This book by a distinguished writer 
of fiction is not brilliant, but is understand- 
ing, sympathetic and interesting thruout.  II- 
lustrations in color are contributed by H. W. 
Kerr, R.S.A. (Stokes; pp. 271; $1.75.) 


....The tremendous expansion of our lit- 
erature is shown by the fact that the new edi- 
tion of The United States Catalog is two and 
a half times as large as the last edition pub- 
lisht ten years ago. The books of 3,000 pub- 
lishers are included in the directory. This 
mammoth volume is indispensable for all large 
libraries and book-buyers, for it contains the 
names of all the books now in print, with par- 
ticulars of binding, price and date, arranged 
and cross-indexed in the convenient manner 
devised by the H. W. Wilson Company, of 
Minneapolis, for their Cumulative Index of 
current publications, We have consulted the 
Index and the United States Catalog about 
once a day on the average for the last ten 
years and have been amazed at its invariable 
accuracy. If any of the ladies who assist 
Miss Marion E. Potter, its editor, in copy- 
writing and proofreading want to move east 
we should like to know it so we can get their 
services on THe INDEPENDENT. 
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Pebbles 


“A tip is a small sum of money you give to 
somebody because you’re afraid he won't like 
not being paid for something you haven't asked 
him to do.”—The Bailie, Glasgow. 


Frep—How would you like me for your 
husband ? ; ; 

Isabel.—Oh, I should like nothing better. 

Fred—Er—ahem! Good evening—Judge 


Cuap about to wed was nervous; 

To the young best man he cried: 

“Tell me, is it kisstomary | 

For the groom to cuss the bride?” _ 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


“Yes, madam, I can get you the divorce. 
For five hundred dollars I can get you a di- 
vorce—and get it without publicity, too.” 

“But what would it cost with publicity?” she 
asked.—East and West. 


“Wat has become of your hyphenated 
friend?” 

“My hyphenated friend?” 

“Yes; your friend, Mr. Wombat-Wombat.” 

“He is ill of beri-beri.’ 

“Where?” 

“In Walla-Walla.”—Louisville Courier-J our- 
nal. 


Tue girl with the ruby lips we like, 
The lass with teeth of pearl, 
The maid with the eyes like diamonds, 
The cheek-like-coral girl; ° 
The girl with the alabaster brow, 
The lass from Emerald Isle. 
All these we like, but not the jade 
With the sardonyx smile. 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Bane!” went the rifles at the manceuvres. 

“Oo-oo!” screamed the pretty girl—a nice, 
decorous, surprised little scream. She stepped 
backward into the surprised arms of a young 
man. “Oh,” said she, blushing, “I was fright- 
ened by the rifles. I beg your pardon.” 

“Not at all,” said the young man, “Let's 
go over and watch the artillery.”—Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


AT WORK. 
I bid my desk a glad farewell, 
Yes, that’s about the way it looks, 
The boss must get another man, 
For I am done with office books. 


And, mother, don’t rely on me 
For doing any household chore, 

For I have got a task on hand 
That takes all day and night and more. 


Best take the children out of school 
That they may bring the shekels in. 
For I sha’n’t have a bit of time 
To waste on gathering the tin, 


Yes, I have got a steady job 

Till January, you can bet 
I'll spend my waking moments all 

In picking Wilson’s Cabinet. 
—McLandburgh Wilson, in the New York Sun, 
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The Recent Election 


Four years ago Mr. Taft had a large 
majority in the electoral college, and his 
popular vote exceeded that of his Demo- 
cratic opponent by 1,250,000, or about 20 
per cent. At the beginning of his term 
the tariff was revised by a Republican 
Congress. A _ political revolution fol- 
lowed, in 1910, when his party’s major- 
ity in the House was displaced by a 
Democratic majority of more than sixty. 
Congressional districts in which Repub- 
licans had been elected for many succes- 
sive terms by majorities of from 5,000 to 
10,000 sent Democrats to Washington. 
Since that time the tariff duties have not 
been reduced and there has been scarcely 
any change in the attitude of the public 
toward those whowere responsible for the 
revision of 1909. Now we have had an- 
other Presidential election, and the Dem- 
ocratic party has won a sweeping vic- 
tory. Governor Wilson has 442 of the 
531 electoral votes, while Mr. Roosevelt 
has 77 and Mr. Taft only 12. In the new 
House there will be a Democratic major- 
ity of nearly 160, and it is expected that 
by the aid of the Vice-President’s casting 
vote, or possibly without such aid, the 
Democratic party will control the Senate. 
But the popular vote cast for Mr. Taft 


and Mr. Roosevelt exceeds by 1,500,000 
that which was given to Governor Wil- 
son. 

The Democratic party won because the 
Republican party was split in two. Its 
popular vote appears to have been less 
than Mr. Bryan’s in 1908. In States 
having more than 350 electoral votes the 
combined popular vote of Roosevelt and 
Taft exceeded. Wilson’s, but the Repub- 
lican division gave these electoral votes 
to the Democratic party, That party was 
practically united in support of Wilson, 
altho in some States a few of its voters 
were drawn to Roosevelt. On the other 
hand, however, it is well known that a 
considerable number of Taft Republi- 
cans voted for Wilson, to emphasize 
their opposition to Roosevelt. We think 
it is fair to say that a very large major- 
ity, or nearly all, of the Roosevelt voters 
were Republicans. It will be remem- 
bered that at the preliminary election in 
Vermont the Roosevelt movement was 
supported by 37 per cent. of the Repub- 
lican voters and was not perceptibly aid- 
ed by Democrats, whose party gained 
4,000. 

The meaning of the figures is that the 
Republican party was divided, Mr. 
Roosevelt taking a little more than half 
of it. We are not saying, however, that 
Taft could have been elected if there had 
been no Roosevelt movement. For a long 
time we had felt that, because of the re- 
volt against the Payne-Aldrich revision, 
it would be difficult, probably impossi- 
ble, for the party to re-elect him. The 
excess of the combined Roosevelt and 
Taft popular vote over the Wilson pop- 
ular vote does not prove that Mr. Taft 
would have been successful if there had 
been no Roosevelt opposition. 

In the history of American politics 
there is shown no greater blunder than 
the tariff revision of 1909. Our opinion 
to this effect has repeatedly been exprest. 
The Republican party, virtually com- 
mitted to downward revision, left the 
tariff substantially unchanged, as a 
whole, so far as its effect upon consum- 
ers was concerned. Governor Dix said 
that the Republicans “increased the 
duties on all the necessaries of life.” 
This was not true, for the duties on 
many necessaries of life were reduced, 
but the reductions were ineffective with 
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respect to the cost of living. The party 
-lost its opportunity, and that was the be- 
ginning of its downfall. While the tariff 
bill was pending, Mr. Taft either knew 
little about tariffs or was badly advised. 
After the enactment of the bill his de- 
fense of the new law deprived him of 
much of the respect and confidence 
which otherwise would have been given 
to him because of his policy concerning 
other questions. That this error at the 
beginning of his term was followed by 
many most commendable acts is ad- 
mitted and asserted by so prominent a 
partisan opponent as the New York 
World, which says: 

“As President Mr. Taft will leave a record 
of many triumphs and a single conspicuous 
and fatal blunder. He has been a constitu- 
tional magistrate, governing by law and not 
by caprice. He has given us the greatest 
Supreme Court since the days of Marshall 
and Story. He was the first President to en- 
force the criminal clauses of the Sherman law. 
He has powerfully supported the cause of 
arbitration, , He has worked for reciprocity. 
He has suppressed jingoism. He has pro- 
moted civil service reform. He brought about 
the corporation tax. He has had regard for 
economy. 

Mr. Henry Watterson says the Repub- 
lican party has gone down, “never to rise 
again.” Senator Dixon, who was at the 
head of the Roosevelt campaign bureau, 
remarks that it will never again muster 
strength enough to nominate a candidate 
for President. In our opinion, both of 
these gentlemen are wrong. The history 
of our country shows parties that were 
said to be dying or dead, because of some 
great reverse, rising again and exercising 
great power. The Republican party has 
had a grand record. It has been a great 
agency in the interest of the public wel- 
fare. It will survive. Even in the near 
future it may regain its strength. Its 
policies may undergo some change, but 
jt will not die. We hope to see the two 
factions united, under the old name, with 
the best things of both platforms in one 
new one. In several States the influ- 
ence of the Roosevelt branch will prob- 
ably prevail in any reorganization that 
may take place; in others this influence 
will be much weaker ; but it is quite pos- 
sible that there will be a reunion upon a 
basis involving mutual concessions. 

Governor Wilson approaches his task 
with a solemn sense of responsibility. 
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He is a good American, a man of broad 
culture, excellent record, admirable en- 
vironment, intelligent courage and high 
ideals. His bearing thruout the cam- 
paign was most commendable. His pub- 
lic addresses were free from partisan 
bitterness or denunciation of individuals. 
His appeals were made to reason, not to 
passion or prejudice. He may fairly be 
regarded as a representative of the peo- 
ple, rather than the agent of a party. 
We shall expect to find him, in office, 
more conservative, or more reasonably 
cautious, than some members of his party 
in Congress. Much of the legislation to 
be proposed will be closely related to 
business interests. Remarks in his re- 
cent addresses or statements may now be 
recalled. He has said that tariff changes 
should be made “only at such rate and in 
such way as will least interfere with the 
normal healthful course of commerce 
and manufacture” ; that his party is “not 
seeking disturbance of any sound or hon- 
est thing, but merely the rule of right 
and the common advantage” ; that Demo- 
crats have net come to the conclusion 
that they “had better pull the house 
down about their ears.” And he has 
spoken as follows since the election : 
“The result fills me with the hope that the 
thoughtful, progressive forces of the nation 
may now at last unite to give the country 
freedom of enterprise and a government, re- 


leased from all selfish and private influences, 
devoted to justice and progress. There is 


- absolutely nothing for the honest arid enlight- 


ened business men of the country to fear. 
No man whose business is conducted without 
violation of the rights of free competition and 
without such private understandings and se- 
cret alliances as violate the principle of our 
law and the policy of all wholesome com- 
merce and enterprise need fear either inter- 
ference or embarrassment from the Adminis- 
tration. 

rongs have been done, but they have 
not been done malevolently. We must have 
the quietest temper in what we are going to 
do. We must not let any man divert us. We 
must have quiet temper and yet be resolute 
of purpose. Let us hear them all patiently, 
and yet hearing all let us not be diverted. 
Prosperity has carried us into devious paths. 
There is much to reconstruct, and it will take 
a generation to work out what America must 
achieve.” 


Mr. Underwood and other prominent 
Democrats in the House say that there 
should be a special session of Congress, 
beginning in March next, for tariff re- 
Probably the new President will 


vision. 

















call such a session. As the party is dis- 
tinctly committed to revision, the work, 
it seems to us, should be done without 
delay. Postponement, causing prolonged 
uncertainty, would affect business inter- 
ests unfavorably. It may be expected, 
therefore, that at the beginning of his 
term President Wilson will be associated 
with the Democratic Congressional ma- 
jority. This majority is a very large one. 
In opinion and policy it may not a!ways 
be in agreement with the new occupant 
of the White House. We sincerely hope 
that President and Congress majority 
will be able to work together harmoni- 
ously for the public good. 

THE INDEPENDENT supported the can- 
didacy of Mr. Taft in the recent cam- 
paign, but it believes Governor Wilson 
will be a good President. It desires and 
intends to show a sympathetic and help- 
ful interest in the work of his Adminis- 
tration and all commendable legislative 
projects of his party. 


The Defeat of President Taft 


WE had anticipated the defeat of Mr. 
Taft, but his defeat is more spectacular 
and absolute than we or any one else had 
expected. In a sense it is humiliating, 
for the popular vote has placed him third 
in the race, beaten by Mr. Roosevelt as 
well as by Mr. Wilson. However hu- 
miliated he is not disgraced. He has 
been beaten for no fault of his, for no 
failure to give his most honest and faith- 
ful service to the country. 

The conditions have been utterly 
against him, and his own error early in 
his administration he could never over- 
come. Yet it was not so much his error 
as it was that of the leaders of the party. 
On his inauguration they were pledged 
to a substantial reduction of the tariff. 
He desired it. He had influence enough 
to secure a slightly greater reduction in 
some items than that which they had put 
in the bill, but it was not what had been 
promised. Meanwhile the cost of living 
was soaring, and people laid it to the 
tariff, which was really a minor element 
in the problem. Mr. Taft had been a 
student of law and an administrator, not 
a student of finance. It is fair to believe 


that he had no great knowledge of the 
tariff, and that he trusted his official ad- 
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visers. He signed the bill, and then 
made the mistake of praising it in 
speeches in the West. The people did 
not believe in it or like it, nor did they 
like his advisers. Then began the insur- 
gent movement within the party. Presi- 
dent Taft, believing in a reduction of the 
tariff, then attempted to reduce it across 
the Canadian border, an admirable piece 
of statesmanship. He turned to Mr.: 
Roosevelt for advice and help and got 
his pledged support, and carried the 
measure thru Congress, Then came the 
foolish rejection of it by Canada, but 
meanwhile the insurgents, who had been 
so eager to reduce the tariff, concluded 
that they did not like this sort of reduc- 
tion; they wanted full protection for 
their wheat and corn which they had to 
sell, a tariff onthe necessities of life. 
Mr. Taft was blamed for what was to his 
credit. One or two other smaller and 
personal matters also were used noisily 
against him, particularly related to the 
action of his Secretary of the Interior in 
Alaska, who was compelled to resign, 
and whom Mr. Taft defended too long. 
Then came the elections of 1910, which 
showed an alarming drift toward the 
Democratic party and a growing rift in 
the Republican party. It gave the House 
of Representatives to the Democrats, 
with the insurgent Senators voting with 
the Democrats on critical occasions. The 
country anticipated Republican defeat at 
the next Presidential election. Mr. Taft 
was swimming already against the tide. 
Then came the appearance of Mr. 
Roosevelt as the leader of the insurgent 
hosts against the President, himself the 
candidate for the nomination. That cre- 
ated a friction and portended the break- 
up of the party, which came when Mr. 
Roosevelt refused to submit to the de- 
cision of the convention. The schism 
could not be healed, and the defeat of 
Mr. Taft, which was not improbable be- 
fore, was now certain, and both Taft and 
Roosevelt went down before it. This 
can fairly be said for Mr. Taft, that in 
the very trying position, with the friend 
whom he had served leading the hosts 
against him, his attitude was restrained 
and courteous. His Democratic foes 
show him full respect, and recognize the 
great achievements of his administration. 
In a previous editorial column we quote 
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the enumeration of his worthy achieve- 
ments from the leading Democratic jour- 
nal in the country, noted for the ability 
of its editorial comments. It is only 
some of the new party’s spokesmen who 
spice with venom their charges of weak- 
ness; but against that put the list 
of his achievements and the testimony of 
his Democratic opponents. For his faith- 
‘fulness in breaking up monopolizing 
trusts and thus carrying out the policy 
laid down by his predecessor he has had 
scant thanks where they were most due. 
The support of corporations left him, and 
half the party ran after his popular rival, 
while others of his party. knowing that 
defeat was sure, in their anger with Mr. 
Roosevelt swelled the vote for Mr. Wil- 
son. 

Mr. Taft will retire to private life, 
beaten but not dishonored, with the right 
to cherish the memory of a term of crit- 
ical service honestly, ably and fruitfully 
accomplished, and deserving and receiv- 
ing the grateful honor of the people. We 
trust that President Wilson will receive 
from his party a better support than the 
Republican party has given Mr. Taft. 


The Progressive Proposition 


TuHat. there has been neither “land- 
slide” nor “slump” is the fact from which 
any estimate or interpretation of Pro- 
gressiveism must start. Mr. Wilson has 
received the normal Democratic vote, 
neither increased nor greatly diminished. 
Therefore the belief of Mr. Roosevelt 
and his supporters that they were found- 
ing a party which would not merely split 
the Republican party, but would draw 
impartially from Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, has not as yet been fulfilled. 
The expectation of stand-pat conserva- 
tives that a fear of radical departures in 
our political system would drive cautious 
men into the Democratic ranks as the 
only way of defeating Mr. Roosevelt 
after the third ticket was put in the field, 
has not been very largely borne out. So 
far as the returns show, both the 
Democracy and the Taft Republicans 
have alike been standing pat. 

There is something to be said accord- 
ingly, for that view of the general re- 
sult which we understand Mr. Taft him- 
self takes. The country has voted three 
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to one, as Mr. Taft and a good many of 
his friends see it, against a progressive- 
ism that is really radicalism. In this 
view the real question before the people 
was the one propounded by President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, “Why should 
we change our form of government?” 
And by an overwhelming majority we 
are assured that no reason why is in 
sight. 

If, however, it is legitimate to com- 
bine the votes for two candidates against 
the vote for a third, or against the field, 
it becomes interesting to inquire how the 
situation looks if we put together all the 
votes that apparently express an essen- 
tially radical interest. The Socialist vote 


_has not reached the million mark of So- 


cialist aspiration, but it comes so near to 
it that the Roosevelt vote and the Social- 
ist vote in combination will almost cer- 
tainly round out over five millions. We 
have, then, the rather startling showing 
of a presumably radical vote within a 
million or so of the Democratic vote, and 
more than half as large as the Democratic 
and Republican votes combined. 
Consequently, it is of prime importance 
to ask in just what sense the Progressive 
vote is radical. Altho details are not yet 
to be had, there can be no doubt that it 
is chiefly a wage-earner vote, and very 
largely a foreign-born vote. A major 
part of it was cast in the industrial 
towns. It represents, therefore, elements 
in the population substantially like those 
that support the Socialist ticket. These 
elements are year by year becoming a 
larger proportion of the total population 
and of the population legally qualified to 
vote. Apparently, if they could get to- 
gether they could not only have a large 
representation in Congress, but could 
look forward to the day, not far distant. 
when they could hope to elect the Presi- 
dent. They could at least hope to play . 
as large a part in American politics as 
the Socialist party plays in Germany. 
Mr. Roosevelt and his most active sup- 
porters have frankly appealed to these 
elements. They have told us that old is- 
sues are dead and that the new issues are 
industrial. The supreme issue, they have 
assured us, is “social justice,” by which 
they mean, specifically, distributive jus- 
tice. 
If there were nothing more to say. 
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there could be no escape from the con- 
clusion that, altho for the time being the 
country has voted for a conservative re- 
gime, we are nevertheless unmistakably 
drifting into the politics of class struggle, 
and that the day is already in sight when 
the line will be sharply drawn between 
the allied interests which for short we 
_ call “property” and the allied interests 
which fos short we call “labor.” 

But there is more: to be said. The 
Roosevelt vote was not drawn exclusive- 
ly from the wage-earning population, 
nor even from that. population —rein- 
forced by a contingent of humanitarians, 
academic and literary folk and sentimen- 
talists. It was drawn a‘so in part from 
the farmers of Michigan and Minnesata 
and from the multi-millionaires. Mr. 
George W. Perkins and Mr. Frank Mun- 
sey were not the only gentlemen of no- 
torious solvency who espoused the catise 
of “the Colonel.” 

Now Western farmers and New York 
magnates have not joined the Progres- 
sive forces because they are tainted with 
socialism. Quite the contrary. One and 
all they are rank individualists. Neither 
are they in the least disposed to throw in 
their fortunes with a class conscious 
proletariat. They think of themselves as 
belonging to and having their being in a 
different world from that of the prole- 
tarians. 

Here we come to one of the most curi- 
- ous phases of the Progressive move- 
ment when looked -at. from a sufficiently 
detached viewpoint to command its 
broader outlines. Rural insurgents, in- 
dustrial progressives, and trusts yearn- 
ing for national regulation have been 
drawn together for campaign purposes 
by the personality of Mr. Roosevelt, but 
they are queer comrades. The trusts and 
the industrial workers want to restrict 
competition, the one by getting rid of 
the Sherman act, and legally recognizing 
big combinations ; the other by establish- 
ing standards in wages and shop condi- 
tions, and by restricting the employer’s 
freedom of contract, The insurgents, on 
the other hand, want the initiative, the 
referendum and the recall in order that 
they may extend the area of competition. 
They want to doas they please with their 
own. 


Is there, then, any one character, ten- 
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dency or purpose which the various pro- 
gressive, or, if you please, radical ele- 
ments in Amefican politics have in com- 
mon, and which may, therefore, unite 
them for effective political action in the 
immediate future? Quite obviously, we 
think, there is. It is not, on the one 
hand, a great concern over our form of 
government as a form. It is not, on the 
other hand, class consciousness. Nor is 
it either a sentiment or an ideal of social 
justice. It may perhaps. be called a prin- 
ciple, but it is not a theoretical or aca- 
demic principle. It is purely a prag- 
matic principle, a practical proposition. 
Five million voters who disagree among 
themselves about most other things agree 
in believing that government should be 
a more flexible and effective instrument 
for the promotion of human wellbeing 
than it now is. They believe that our 
legislation, our administration and our 
judicial procedure are clumsy and that 
they are run in much too slavish ad- 
herence to antiquated rules. They ob- 
ject to a limitation of the functions of 
government by a Jaissez faire philosophy, 
and to a restriction of the methods of 
government tc devices that were invent- 
ed before the railroad and the telegraph. 
They believe, in short, that mankind is 
quite as able today as it was a hundred 
years ago to decide what things to leave 
to individual enterprise, what things to 
command government to undertake, and 
how to make government perform its 
task. 

A union of forces for immediate 
action, however, and a permanent polit- 
ical organization may be different things. 
A Progressive party will endure only if, 
after uniting men to work for an ef- 
fective governmental expression of col- 
lective purpose, it embodies also the col- 
lective purpose. The collective purpose 
of socialism is well known. What is the 
collective purpose of progressivism? 


The Expansion of Equality 


Ir is no wonder that 20,000 wo- 
men marched thru the streets of New 
York City, with music and banners and 
many colored lights last Saturday even- 
ing. Their feet fairly danced upon the 
pavement and their faces were bright 
with smiles, for they rejoiced in the tri- 


. 
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umph of their sisters of the West and in 
the hope that their own emancipation 
might not be long delayed.” In truth they 
have good reason for the hope that is in 
them. The tidal wave of equal rights 
has swept over the Great Divide and is 
rolling down upon the plains and coast. 
It cannot be stopt, because it is part of a 
great worldwide movement; it is merely 
the political phase of feminism; of the 
demand that woman shall be treated as 
an independent personality and freed 
from the artificial restrictions imposed 
upon her in days of bygone barbarism 
because of her physical weakness, 

It is the topmost State in the Union 
that bears upon its arms the motto 
“Equality.” It was Wyoming that first 
of all the world put the ballot into the 
hands of wives and mothers. That was 
forty-three years ago and the people of 
that State have never since had occasion 
to doubt the wisdom of the experiment. 
One by one the neighbors of Wyoming, 
seeing the workings of the policy, adopt- 
ed it, first Utah (1870), then Colorado 
(1893), Idaho (1896), Washington 
(1910), and California (1911). Last 
week four more States fell into line— 
Oregon, Arizona and Kansas, all adja- 
cent to the suffrage States, and Michi- 
gan, the first case where non-contiguous 
territory has been attained. The manner 
in which the movement has spread, slow- 
ly, steadily, and by example, not by blus- 
ter or violence, is in itself the best assur- 
ance of success. 

And now in a fourth part of the 
United States a man may look his wife 
‘in the face without blushing with shame 
at the thought that she is deprived of 
rights which he holds dearer than life. 
This area, nearly a million square miles, 
is larger than all of the States east of the 
Mississippi, and its population, over ten 
and a half millions, is as great as that of 
all the New England States with: New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland added. 
It is also worthy of note that the popula- 
tion of the ten suffrage States, with the 
exception of Kansas and Michigan, is in- 
creasing from three to six times as fast 
as that of the nonsuffrage States. This 
is not from immigration altogether 
either, for in the States where women 
have long been voters there are more 
wives in proportion to old maids than 
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elsewhere, more mothers in proportion 
to childless wives, and more children in 
proportion to the number of mothers. 
The common allegation that woman suf- 
frage destroys the home is most baseless 
of lies, as it is the most infamous of 
slanders. 

Kansas narrowly missed the glory of 
being the leader in this great reform. In 
1867, two years before the Wyoming 
Legislature adopted equal suffrage, a 
band of courageous women, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Mrs. Lucy Stone 
Blackwell, Miss Susan B. Anthony and 
Rev. Olympia Brown, carried on a cam- 
paign in Kansas, riding over the prairies 
in such conveyances as were available, 
and speaking in churches and _ school- 
houses. But the people were not ready 
for it and the two amendments to strike 
out from the Constitution the words 
“white” and “male” were both defeated 
by votes of nearly two to one. It is curi- 
ous to observe that the people of Ohio 
are today in the same state of mind as 
the people of Kansas were forty-five 
years ago, for last September they voted 
against eliminating either the word 
“white” or “male” from their Constitu- 
tion. The Kansans again rejected wo- 
man suffrage in 1894, altho they had 
given women the ballot in municipal 
elections in 1887. Michigan voted 
against woman suffrage in 1874 and 
Oregon in 1884, and several times since. 
But in this campaign negative votes do 
not count. They only cause delay and 
more bother, Heads or tails the “antis” 
always lose in the end. 

THE INDEPENDENT cannot forbear 
some elation at the growing popularity 
of the woman’s cause, since we labored 
for it in the days when it was the object 
of contumely and contempt. Nowadays 
quite respectable magazines and newspa- 
pers can openly advocate votes for wo- 
men without loss of reputation or sub- 
scriptions, tho some of our esteemed 
contemporaries do not realize it. We 
cannot think of anything that would 
shock the people of today as much as our 
espousal of the women’s cause did their 
fathers, unless perhaps it would be to ad- 
vocate the burning down of all school- 
houses and the dispensing with all cloth- 
ing during the hot weather; neither of 
which we are disposed to take up. It 
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used to be charged that Tue _ INpdE- 
PENDENT had two hobbies, abolition and 
woman’s rights. The charge was unjust, 
for it was only one hobby, the hobby to 
which we still cling, that no human be- 
ing should be discriminated against be- 
cause of color or sex. We have lived to 
see this generally, tho not altogether, ac- 
cepted. The black man today is con- 
ceded the right to control his own per- 
son, to possess property, to acquire edu- 
cation, to enter professions, and in some 
States to vote. The white woman‘is to- 
day conceded the right to control her 
Own person, to possess property, to ac- 
quire education, to enter professions and 
in some States to vote. Our endeavors in 
the future will be directed toward the 
completion of these rights and their 
profitable utilization. 

What we have said above about the 
way the woman suffrage cause has ad- 
vanced is put into more spirited and 
poetic language by Mr. McLandburgh 
-Wilson in the New York Sun: 


THE MARCH OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


One little suffrage State, lonely to the view, 
Didn’t go and bust the home; then there were 
two. 


Two little suffrage States, where the sex was 
free, 

Didn’t take men’s jobs away; then there were 
three. 


Three little suffrage States, hollerin’ for 


more, 
Didn’t seem to blight the crops; then there 


were four. 
Four little suffrage States, helping men to 
strive, 
eee go and put on “pants”; then there were 
ve. 


Five little suffrage States, deep in politics, 

Didn’t scorn the frying pan; then there were 
six, 

Six little suffrage States, voting just like men, 

Didn’t lack for chivalry; then there were ten. 

Ten little suffrage States where the Right is 
great, 

Hanese see the happy day there'll be forty- 
eight. 


Thessalonica 


THESE are the days when the Sunday 
school scholar is in his glory. The geo- 
graphic and ethnographic details that 
puzzle others have no terrors for him. 
It is familiar ground to him, for he has 
been over it more than once as a child. 
When he reads in his morning paper that 


the Turks defeated at Veria retreated, to 
Salonika he recalls a more modest and 
momentous retreat in the opposite direc- 
tion, and turning to Acts xvii he reads 
how Paul and Silas left Thessalonica by 
night for Berea. If the paper fails to 
provide him with a war map he uses the 
one in the back of his Bible. Such 
changes as the softening of a B to a V 
and the dropping of a prefix are but 
slight disguises. Besides, he and his Sun- 
day school teacher have always been a bit 
uncertain about the accent and pronunci- 
ation of these words anyway. But 
whether you call it Berea, as it used to 
be on the top of the lesson leaf, or Veria, 
or Verria, or Varria, as it is on the maps 
nowadays, he has an ineradicable impres.- 
sion that the Jews there were more noble 
than those of Salonica and took more 
readily to Bible class work. 

He does not need to be told by any cub 
reporter that both cities have a mixt pop- 
ulation of Jews and Greeks, and that in 
Salonika the Jews are strong enough to 
put political pressure on the officials and 
practically to run the city to suit them- 
selves. The Jews now number more 
than half of the population and the pre- 
vailing tongue is Ladino, a dialect com- 
pounded of Spanish and Hebrew, as 
Yiddish is of German and Hebrew. This 
is due to the large number of Jews who 
took refuge here when expelled from 
Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella-in 1492 
as a thank offering for the capture of 
Granada from the Mohammedans, 

On account of the predominant 
Jewish interests in Salonika, Israel 
Zangwill, the author of “The New 
Religion” and “The Melting Pot,” 
makes the interesting suggestion that it 
be made a free city under Jewish con- 
trol. Mr. Zangwill has -long been in 
search of a suitable site for Zion. Jeru- 
salem being unavailable and also unat- 
tractive he has taken into consideration 
Africa and various other places, but this 
is the best proposal yet. No place offers 
better opportunities for the enterprising 
business: man. The commerce of the 
port is over twenty million dollars a year 
now and the town is bound to boom 
when the railroad is completed thru the 
Sanjak of Novibazar, as it will be now 
whoever gets possession of that neck of 
timber. Mr. Zangwill has the idea that 
the Jews would flock to Salonika from 
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all parts of the world in order to live 
under a ruler of their own race instead 
of a Christian, and he suggests that 
President Wilson nominate Oscar S. 
Straus, former minister to Turkey, as 
governor of Salonika, This shows that 
Mr. Zangwill, for all his brilliancy, fails 
to understand the intricacies of Ameri- 
can politics or the psychology of his own 
race, 

~ In New York State the Jews—about 
twenty times as many as there are in 
Salonika—had a chance the first Tues- 
day in this month to elect Mr. Straus as 
their governor, and with one accord 
they knifed him and cast their votes for 
Mr. Sulzer instead. We imagine that 
when it comes to the first municipal 
election of the free city of Salonika a 
good Catholic candidate ‘with Tammany 
Hall back of him will stand a better 
chance than the most orthodox and hon- 
orable of Hebrews. 

But whatever disposition may be made 
of Salonika, we have no doubt it will be 
happier than it has been for the last 482 
years, since it was captured by the Turks. 

Crown Prince Constantine, when he 
made his triumphal entry into the city 
last Sunday at the head of his troops, 
marched first to what was formerly the 
cathedral, but which since 1589 has been 
a mosque, St. Sophia, built, like its more 
famous namesake in Constantinople, by 
Justinian’s architect. The church of St. 
Demetrius is even older, and the Greeks 
at Athens take grateful cognizance of 
the fact that it was on the day of St. 
Demetrius, patron saint of Salonika, that 
his city past into the hands of the Chris- 
tians. Fortunately there appears to be 
no truth in the reports that there was a 
massacre at Salonika. Surely that city 
has suffered more than enough of such 
atrocities in its long life. In 390 there 
was a terrible massacre by order of the 
Emperor Theodosius. In 904 the Sara- 
cens took the city by storm and carried 
off into slavery 22,000 of the inhabitants. 
In 1185 the Normans took Salonika 
after a ten days’ siege, and again the 
people were punished unspeakably. At 
last let us hope they will realize the bene- 
diction which Paul bestowed upon them 
in his second letter: 


“Now the Lord of peace himself give you 
peace always by all means.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The United States cer- 
tainly ought not to ob- 
ject to such an amend- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine as is sug- 
gested by Dr. Manuel de Oliveira, of the 
Brazilian Legation. He declares that the 
southern republics are resentful of the 
assumption by the United States that it 
exercises a protectorate over all the lands 
south of us; and he suggests the com- 
munal action of the American republics 
for their protection against European or 
Asiatic aggression. When the Monroe 
Doctrine was enunciated there were no 
nations to the south of us able to defend 
themselves, and the position of the 
United States has been a great protection 
to them. Now Mexico, Brazil, Argentina 
and Chile have strong and reasonably set- 
tled governments, and their union with 
the United States in enforcing the Mon- 
roe Doctrine would be of value, and we 
ought to welcome it. Indeed, we have 
already begun to share with Mexico our 
benevolent influence, as shown in the 
combined establishment of an interna- 
tional court for the Central American 
states. The regular meetings of the rep- 
resentatives of all the American nations 
to consult on matters of common interest 
is another step in the same general direc- 
tion. We doubt if there is quite as much 
resentment toward American assumption 
as Dr. Lima represents, but our Govern- 
ment ought to be ready to share its re- 
sponsibility with any nation that will take 
it up. 


Amending the 
Monroe Doctrine 


The October num- 
ber of Progreso, 
published in Paris, 
selects two articles from THe INDE- 
PENDENT for translation into Ido, in or- 
der to demonstrate the capability of the 
new international language for different 
styles of writing. The following para- 
graphs will show how they look: 

“Ma sive la kauchuko esos facata de ter- 
pomi e maizo o kreskinta en plenterii, la 
kauchuko esos liberigita de la reda makulo, 
quan ol partis, La subita grandega demando 
por la fakto di la kauchuk-arboro, dum la 
maxim recenta yari, koaktas viri serchar ol 
en la neacesebla loki di la du sudala konti- 
nenti. En la sekreta loki, for la kontrolo di 


“The Independent” 
in Ido 


legi e religio, !’ avideso genitis kruelaji, e la 
mondo hororis pro rumori di sklaveso, tor- 
mentado e mutilado; en Kongolando da ta 


Tala abominaji 


Belgi; en Peruo da la Angli. 














EDITORIAL 


esos neposibla sub la nova kondicioni di ta 
industrio. La nova deskovro signifikas pro- 
greso morala same kam ciencala.” : 

“Ante sisdek yari, Emerson dicis: ‘la maxim 
bona politikala ekonomio esas la sorgado e 
kultivado di la homo.’ Ta, tamen, semblas 
esar la lasta punto konsiderata da la guv- 
ernantaro. : 
* “La Eugenikala Edukado-Societo esas fon- 
dita, e multi de la maxim eminenta homi di 
Anglio esas lua membri. En ica somero, la 
societo aranjis la unesma internaciona kon- 
greso. 

“La cienco eugeniko esas tre yuna, e la 
punti studienda ne esas ankore klare definita, 
ma omna-die la konoci augmentas.” 


Ido is so simple in structure and utilizes 


such a large part of the vocabulary com- . 


mon to all languages descended from the 
Latin that it may almost be read at sight. 
But, for the benefit of those who used a 
“pony” we will say that the first quota- 
tion is from an editorial on the making 
of caoutchouc from potatoes, published 
‘July 11, 1912, page 106, and the second 
from an article by Henry J. Forman on 
eugenics in England, published June 20, 
. 1912, page 1375. The promoters of Ido 
are pursuing a different policy from that 
adopted in the case of Volapiik and 
Esperanto. Instead of attempting to se- 
cure a large number of profest adherents 
to a language invented in advance by a 
single man, they are devoting their en- 
ergies to the scientific development of 
the language. All proposed words and 
grammatical forms are thoroly discust in 
Progreso, and then if approved are ten- 
tatively adopted for trial. This is slower 
and less spectacular than the other way, 
but promises a better result. 


The youngest member of 
Tne INDEPENDENT staff 
can remember having seen 
in his extreme youth, as plays for chil- 
dren,-only a performance of “Cinderel- 
la,” and Joe Jefferson’s masterly study 
of “Rip Van Winkle.” But that is all 
changed now, and the managers of New 
York theaters mount plays for the chi'- 
dren as well as for their grown-ups— 
staging more of them this season than 
ever before. Do you remember the 


A Fairy Play 
for Children 


Brothers Grimm and their “Snow- 
White?” Of course you do! and so will 
take your daughters, nieces, grand- 
daughters, and grand-nieces, to say 


nothing of your sons, nephews, grand- 
sons, and grand-nephews, to see Jessie 
Braham White’s dramatization of the 
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fairy tale at Winthrop Ames’s Little 
Theater. You will do so, at least (and 
not be disappointed) if you live anywhere 
near New York, and haven’t too many 
small relations; for the theater is little 
indeed, but not the prices. The stage 
pictures are as beautiful as if they had 
been devised for the most critical and 
esthetic of all Mr. Ames’s fifty year old 
patrons, and except for a very few mo- 
ments of somewhat intense emotion, the 
play of “Snow-White” is just what a 
small girl might wish to make—and act 
out with her playmates. From the 
grown-up point of view, all this is infe- 
rior in depth to Maeterlinck’s “féerie” 
and to Mr. Barrie’s “Peter Pan,” but the 
children dote on “Snow-White,” its 
beauty of setting, finish of acting, and 
mingled sentiment and humor. And for 
whom is a children’s play intended, if 
not for children? 


The Disciples of 
Christ are one of 
the largest of our 
American denominations; they count 
about a million and a quarter members, 
mostly in the West and South. In their 
polity they are hyper-Congregational, 
and they have had no delegated national 
organization, only annual missionary as- 
semblages attended by thousands of peo- 
ple. The proposal to make these meet- 
ings hereafter representative meets with 
much opposition, but is likely to prevail. 
Much more important, however, was the 
sentiment on the subject of baptism and 
Christian fellowship. The denomination, 
which has been in the habit of declaring 
that it is not a denomination, has been 
very strict as to believers’ baptism by 
immersion, as the rule definitely com- 
manded in the Bible. But the Disciple 
Foreign Missionary Societv has united 
with Presbyterians and Methodists in 
supporting a university in Nanking, 
China. Does not that show a weakness 
in the faith? And, here at home, the 
Hyde Park Church in Chicago accepts 
“associate” members, not immersed, and 
it has a missionary in China. A motion 
to disfellowship the Hyde Park Church 
because of its laxity was pronounced out 
of order, and this was supported by a 
two-thirds’ vote of the six thousand 
members present. That will not end the 
discussion. There are two leading Dis- 


The Disciples 
Against Sectarianism 
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ciple papers, The Christian Evangelist, 
of St. Louis, liberal, and The Christian 
Standard, of Cincinnati, conservative. 
The latter paper has pronounced for sev- 
eral years against the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, and has supported. a small 
independent mission in France. It at- 
tacks the plan of delegated meetings, 
which seemed to find approval, and de- 
clares that the late “mass meeting” had 
no authority, indeed that the saying “Vox 
populi vox Dei” is utterly untrue. We 
judge it would amend it to read “Vor 
populi nux vomica.” It publishes com- 
plaints that the late convention failed to 
call attention to “the distinctive things for 
which this paper stands,” and that rep- 
resentatives of other denominations were 
allowed to speak in the interests of 
Christian unity. We rejoice to gather 
that the denomination is breaking down 
its sectarian walls, just as the Baptists 
have been doing, and that the victory is 
in sight. The Christian Standard gives 
most prominent place to this saddened 
confession : 


“Neither in the Convention in its entirety, 
nor in its single sessions, was emphasis placed 
upon ‘our position.’ Faith, repentance and 
baptism were mentioned, but frequently in 
such a way as to intimate that we had in the 
past overstressed. baptism. It is no longer 
heresy to belittle the ordinance of baptism— 
when in convention assembled. 

“It is my belief that we as a people have 
shifted in our point of view. Some things 
once respected are today become of very sec- 
ondary importance. The old-time message 
was not spoken in this Convention, and if 
what was spoken is the message we would 
bring the world, the time has come for us to 
move. out of our narrowness into the largeness 
of the denominational Churches, where, I am 
free to say, with rare exceptions, we would be 
received with great applause.” 


This registers the progress of Christian- 
ity against churchianity. 


That was a very unfortu- 
A Holy War 

dress of King Ferdinand 
to his Bulgarian subjects, that this is a 
war of the Cross against the Crescent. It 
is not and should not. be such a war. If it 
were then other Christian nations would 
be involved in the crusade. It is a war 
between nations only, one nation Mos- 
lem, four others Christian. King Ferdi- 
nand’s provocative language has given a 
fair occasion to the Moslem Sheikh ul- 
Islam to assert that the King of Bul- 


nate expression in the ad- 


garia has called a holy war, and he has 
responded by proclaiming such a holy 
war on the Mohammedan side. That 
may very likely provoke wholesale as- 
sassination. There are six hundred thou- 
sand Christians in Constantinople and 
millions more in Asiatic Turkey, and 


they are quite unprotected against re-— 


ligious fanaticism. We fear that the 
ships of war sent to Constantinople by 
the nations of Europe can do little to 
prevent such an outbreak. At best they 
could enter the narrow streets after the 
killings had begun; or the Bulgarian 
army entering would be likely to find it 
too late to save many lives. We presume 
that in case of immediate danger Ameri- 
can residents, missionaries and teachers 
could escape to any of the foreign ves- 
sels, but the two cruisers sent from this 
country will be too late to do any good, 
unless they find dangerous conditions ex- 
tended to the other Mediterranean ports, 
such as Smyrna and Beirut. 


Perhaps not as notable a result of the 
late election as was the gain of four fe- 
male suffrage-States, and yet very nota- 
ble is the increase in the Socialist vote in 
the country, from 420,000 to 712,090. 
This does not mean that there are that 
many who believe in Socialism, but that 
many believe that reforms urged by the 
Socialists, as in Milwaukee, must attract 
their votes. We are not as much afraid 
of what is called Socialism as we were. 


Great Britain sent her best man to be 
her Ambassador at Washington, the one 
whom we would honor most. We can- 
not be surprised that at the age of sev- 
enty-four Mr. Bryce resigns the post to 
retire to private life. He will carry back 
the admiration and honor of all our peo- 
ple. 


Our sincere felicitations to Col. George 
Harvey. Had it not been for his inspira- 
tion and exploitation, the American peo- 
ple would probably never have thought 
of Woodrow Wilson as a Presidential 
possibility. 

“Remember, remember 

The Fifth of November.” 
runs the old English song about Guy 
Fawkes’s Day. There will be no dif- 
ficulty about remembering this year’s 
fifth of November. 
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Workmen’s Compensation in 
Washington 


A copy of thé preliminary report of 
the Industrial Insurance Commission of 
Washington for the first year ending 
September 30, 1912, reviewing the opera- 
tions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is before us. 

A summary of the year’s operations 
shows 5,750 firms listed and assessed; 
130,000 employees listed and protected; 
11,896 accidents reported; 6,984 claims 
allowed; 2,256 claims disallowed, sus- 
pended or waived ; 953 claims in process 
of adjustment, and 1,703 accident re- 
ports incomplete. During the year the 
Commission received $980,446 for the 
accident fund and paid out om claims 
against it $445,528. It has, invested in 
interest bearing securities as a reserve to 
guarantee pensions, the sum of $243,085 
and a net cash balance of $290,933. The 
total funds handled by the Commission 
amount to $1,088,314, while the expense 
incident to doing the work aggregated 
$107,868—a ratio of 9.9 per cent. 

The Commissioners call attention to 
the low expense ratio as an answer to 
the claim made by the opponents of the 
law to the effect that no State can do 
business as cheaply as a private com- 
pany. “And yet,” they say, “where the 
private casualty company is spending 
over sixty per cent. to handle its busi- 
ness, the State is doing it for nine and 
nine-tenths per cent.” There is an ele- 
ment of inexactness in this statement 
which may tend to an erroneous conclu- 
sion; in the first place, the management 
expense ratio of the casualty companies 
is slightly exaggerated; and in the sec- 
ond place, the casualty experience of the 
companies is not fairly comparable with 
that of workmen’s compensation, a line 
of business wholly unlike any of those 
transacted by the casualty companies. 

A point of interest in the report is that 
dealing with the rates fixed by the Legis- 
lature for the different trades and occu- 
pations and the actual cost during the 
first year. For lumbering, logging, etc., 
the rate assessed is $2.50 per $100 of 


pay-roll. Seven assessments at that rate 
were levied, bringing in $324,103, from - 
which $206,146 was paid on claims and 
$117,366 invested for pension reserves, 
leaving a balance of $590 in the fund. 
The cost of compensation is reported as 
being $1.46 per $100. Coal mining, as- 
sessed at $3 per $100, secured a fund 
of $82,399 on six calls, paid out $40,817 
on accidents and reserved $28,041. The 
compensation rate worked out at $1.23 
per $100. Laundries, referred to in the 
report as “a particularly troublesome 
class,” were rated at $2, and resulted in 
an experience of 17 cents. Another 
class in which the experience was unex- 
pectedly low during the year was street 
railways. Rated at $3, after applying the 
most liberal methods in appraising 
claims, the average cost was but 23 cents 
per $100 of pay-roll. In this class, to il- 
lustrate the freedom with which awards 
were made, the report states that com- 
pensation was made to a conductor who 
was beaten by a passenger, to a motor- 
man who was assaulted by a truck driver 
and to a conductor who was bitten by a 
dying dog that had been run over by the 
car. Other occupations cited, with the 
legal rate and the actual rate experienced 
were: Fish canneries, legal, $3, actual. 
14 cents; brick manufactures, legal, $2, 
actual, 13 cents; textile manufactures, 
legal, $1.50, actual, 12 cents; food stuffs, 
legal, $1.50, actual, 9 cents. 

From the awards, suspensions and re- 
jections made by the Industrial Insur- 
ance Commission on the 11,896 accidents 
reported to it, but twenty-one appeals- 
were taken to the courts, of which three 


. were subsequently withdrawn, three 


were tried and the remainder are yet in 
litigation. Only one appeal is by an em- 
ployer, three are by dependents and the 
others are by workmen. The Attorney- 
General has instituted forty-three suits 
against employers who defaulted in their 
payments to the Accident Fund, of 


‘which seventeen were settled before 


judgment, fotir following judgment, 
seven in which judgments were entered, 
but remained uncollected. Thirteen 
cases are yet to be disposed of. 
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After the Election 


THe New York Stock Exchange was 
closed on Election Day. On Wednesday, 
the day following, the course of the mar- 
ket excited much interest. Some thought 
that the sweeping victory of the Demo- 
cratic party would cause a decline of 
prices. Opening with slight advances here 
and there, the market then receded for a 
time, but in the middle of the day a heavy 
buying movement set in, there were gains 
of from 2 to 4 points, and prices were 
highest at the close. This was the first 
million share day in several months. A 
large short interest had been obliged to 
cover. Those who had sold for a fall 
saw that there was no frightened public 
to aid them. A considerable part of 
Wednesday’s gain was lost in the closing 
days of the week, owing mainly to the 
effect of European war complications, 
but still there was a net advance for near- 
ly all the active issues. American Beet 
Sugar, with a loss of 10 points, was a 
notable exception. Sales for the week 
were 3,040,300 shares against 2,183,600 
in the week immediately preceding. 

Ordinary domestic news of the week 
was of a favorable character. It included 
an Official report largely increasing the 
corn crop estimate, a record-breaking 
output of pig iron. great activity in the 
steel industry, and good railroad earn- 
ings. So far as the political contest was 
concerned, there was a sense of relief 
because the voting had been so decisive. 
There were no complications. The elec- 
tion was not to be thrown into the House, 
and the successful party would be free to 
enforce its policy by legislation. There 


was a prevailing belief that Mr. Wilson’s * 


influence would be exerted for conserva- 
tism in legislation affecting business in- 
terests. This was indicated in published 
interviews with prominent financiers and 
manufacturers. Bradstreet’s said: 


“The Presidential election has come and 
gone with the barest possible apparent effect 
upon trade and industry. Neither the etection 
itself nor its results have thus far changed 
the optimistic undertone previously character- 
izing trade sentiment, the situation in this re- 
spect presenting one of the most notable phe- 





nomena of recent times. Natural conditions 
coincident with heavy crop yields and conse- 
quent heavy consumptive requirements con- 
tinue predominant in trade and industrial cir- 
cles. Buying is large, and in lines that may 
in the long run feel the effects of prospective 
tariff revisions business continues heavy, with 
no talk of cancellations.” 


Crops 


THE corn crop has grown steadily with 
each successive official report. Last Fri- 
day, the final statement added 153,000,- 
ooo bushels to the October estimate, 
making the total 3,169,137,000. ~ Last 
year’s crop was only 2,531,488,000, and 
the high record had been the 2,927,416,000 
bushels of 1906. The yield per acre this 
year is 29.3 bushels, against a ten years’ 
average of only 26.7. In the Govern- 
ment’s report additions were made to the 
estimates of certain other crops. There 
are 414,289,000 bushels of potatoes, the 
largest crop ever known, and it is no- 
ticeable that the yield per acre is 112.3 
bushels, against 81 a year ago, and a ten 
years’ average of 94.3. The farm value 
of the crops of corn, wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, buckwheat, flaxseed, hay and po- 
tatoes on November 1 was $4,171,134,000. 

A new high record has been made in 
pig iron. October’s output was 2,686o,- 
933 tons. The largest quantity reported 
for any preceding month was 2,635,680 
tons, for December, 1909. 


....South Africa’s production of dia- 
monds in the first half of the present 
year was valued at $22,100,970. 


....Deposits in our postal savings 
banks now amount to $28,000,000, and the 
number of depositors is about 290,000. 

...-A dividend of 50 per cent. has 
been declared by the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, and a special meeting of stock- 
holders will be called this week, Wednes- 
day, to authorize an increase in the com- 
mon stock from $5,500,500 to $10,000,- 
ooo. The stock dividend of $2,500,050 
will be declared out of the $4,500.009 
new stock, The remainder will be held 
in the treasury for future use. The stock 
sold last week at 355, a gain from 145 in 
January. 











